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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy, issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and 
other officers of the Department, as 
well as special articles on various 
phases of international affairs and the 
functions of the Department. Infor- 
mation is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 

















Agreement on Restoration of German Sovereignty and 
German Association with Western Defense System 


FINAL ACT OF THE NINE-POWER CONFERENCE 
HELD AT LONDON, SEPTEMBER 28-OCTOBER 3 


The Conference of the Nine Powers, Belgium, 
Canada, France, German Federal Republic, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and United 
States met in London from Tuesday September 
Twenty-eighth to Sunday October Third. It 
dealt with the most important issues facing the 
Western world, security and European integra- 
tion within the framework of a developing Atlan- 
tic community dedicated to peace and freedom. 
In this connexion the Conference considered how 
to assure the full association of the German Fed- 
eral Republic with the West and the German de- 
fence contribution. 

Belgium was represented by His Excellency 
Monsieur P-H. Spaak. 

Canada was represented by the Honourable 
L. B. Pearson. 

France was represented by His Excellency Mon- 
sieur P, Mendés-France. 

The Federal Republic of Germany was repre- 
sented by His Excellency Dr. K. Adenauer. 

Italy was represented by His Excellency Pro- 
fessor G. Martino. 

Luxembourg was represented by His Excellency 
Monsieur J. Bech. 

The Netherlands was represented by His Ex- 
cellency J. W. Beyen. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland was represented by Rt. Hon. A. 
Eden, M. C., M. P. 

The United States of America was represented 
by the Honourable J. F. Dulles. 

All the decisions of the Conference formed part 
of one general settlement which is, directly or in- 
directly, of concern to all the Nato powers and 
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which will therefore be submitted to the North 
Atlantic Council for information or decision. 


i. Germany 


The Governments of Irance, the United King- 
dom and the United States declare that their 
policy is to end the Occupation régime in the Fed- 
eral Republic as soon as possible, to revoke the 
Occupation Statute and to abolish the Allied High 
Commission. The Three Governments will con- 
tinue to discharge certain responsibilities in Ger- 
many arising out of the international situation. 

It is intended to conclude, and to bring into 
force as soon as the necessary parliamentary pro- 
cedures have been completed, the appropriate in- 
struments for these purposes. General agree- 
ment has already been reached on the content of 
these instruments and representatives of the Four 
Governments will meet in the very near future 
to complete the final texts. The agreed arrange- 
ments may be put into effect either before or si- 
multaneously with the arrangements for the Ger- 
man defence contribution. 

As these arrangements will take a little time to 
complete, the Three Governments have in the 
meantime issued the following Declaration of In- 
tent: 

Recognising that a great country can no longer be 
deprived of the rights properly belonging to a free and 
democratic people; and 

Desiring to associate the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many on a footing of equality with their efforts for 
peace and security. 

The Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America desire to end the Occu- 
pation régime as soon as possible. 

The fulfilment of this policy calls for the settlement 
of problems of detail in order to liquidate the past and 
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to prepare for the future, and requires the completion 
of appropriate Parliamentary procedures. 

In the meantime, the Three Governments are instruct- 
ing their High Commissioners to act forthwith in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the above policy. In 
particular, the High Commissioners will not use the 
powers which are to be relinquished unless in agree- 
ment with the Federal Government, except in the 
fields of disarmament and demilitarisation and in cases 
where the Federal Government has not been able for 
legal reasons to take the action or assume the obliga- 
tions contemplated in the agreed arrangement. 


il. Brussels Treaty 

The Brussels Treaty will be strengthened and 
extended to make it a more effective focus of Eu- 
ropean integration. 

For this purpose the following arrangements 
have been agreed upon: 


—~j (a) The German Federal Republic and Italy 


will be invited to accede to the Treaty, suit- 


ably modified to emphasise the objective of 
European unity, and they have declared 
themselves ready to do so. The system of 
mutual automatic assistance in case of at. 
tack will thus be extended to the German 
Federal Republic and Italy. 


(b) The structure of the Brussels Treaty will 
be re-inforced. In particular the Consulta. 
tive Council provided in the Treaty will 
become a Council with powers of decision. 


(c) The activities of the Brussels Treaty Or. 
ganisation will be extended to include fur. 
ther important tasks as follows: 


—The size and general characteristics of the 
German defence contribution will conform 
to the contribution fixed for Epc. 


—The maximum defence contribution to 
Nato of all members of the Brussels Treaty 





*Following are the texts of Annewes I and II to Article 
107 of the Buropean Defense Community Treaty. 


Annex I to Article 107 


1. War weapons. 
a. Portable firearms, with the exception of hunt- 
ing weapons and calibres less than 7mm. 
. Machine guns. 
. Anti-tank weapons. 
. Artillery and mortars. 
. Anti-aircraft weapons (D.C.A.). 
. Smoke-screen, gas and flame _ producing 
apparatuses. 
2. Munitions and rockets of all types for military use. 
a. Munitions for war weapons defined in Para- 
graph 1 hereinabove and grenades. 
. Self-propelled weapons. 
Torpedoes of all types. 
. Mines of all types. 
. Bombs of all types. 
8. Powder and explosives for military use, including 
materiel primarily used for propulsions by rockets. 
Exempted will be products principally for civilian 
use, specifically : 
Pyrotechnical compounds; 
Priming explosives: 
Fulminate of mercury ; 
Nitride of lead; 
Trinitroresorcinate of lead; 
Tetrazene ; 
Chlorated Explosives; 
Nitrate explosives with dinitrotoluene, or with 
dinitronaphthaline ; 
Hydrogen-peroxide at less than 60%; 
Nitrocelluloses ; 
Black powder ; 
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Nitric acid at less than 99%; 
Hydrate of hydogine at less than 30%. 
4. Armored equipment. 
a. Tanks. 
b. Armored vehicles. 
ec. Armored trains. 
Warships of all types. 
Military aircraft of ali types. 
Atomic weapons. 


Biological weapons.’ 


Chemical weapons.” given in Annex II, 


hereinbelow. 

10. Constituent parts which can be used only in the 
construction of one of the items enumerated in groups 
1, 2, 4, 5, and 6 hereinabove.’ 

11. Machines which can be used only for the manufac 
ture of one of the items enumerated in groups 1, 2, 4, 5, 
and 6 hereinabove.’ 


OH AHA 


| sre to definitions 


Annex II to Article 107 


The present annex shall be deemed to include the 
weapons defined in Paragraphs I-VI and the manufac 
turing facilities especially designed for their production. 
Nevertheless, the provisions of Paragraphs II-VI of this 
annex shall be deemed to exclude any device or assembly, 
apparatus, production facilities, product and agency utl- 
lized for civilian purposes or serving research for scl 





*The Commissariat may exempt from the requirement 
of authorization chemical and biological substances the 
use of which is primarily civilian. If the Commissariat 
decides that it is unable to grant such exemptions, it shall 
limit the control which it exercises solely to the use of 
such substances. 

*The production of models of, and the technical re 


search concerning, the materials defined in paragraphs 10 


and 11 hereinabove are not subject to the appropriate 
provisions of Article 107. 
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Organisation will be determined by a spe- 
cial agreement fixing levels which can only 
be increased by unanimous consent. 


—The strength and armaments of the in- 
ternal defence forces and the police on the 
Continent of the countries members of the 
Brussels Treaty Organisation will be fixed 
by agreements within that Organisation 
having regard to their proper function and 
to existing levels and needs. 


The Brussels Treaty Powers agree to set up, as 
part of the Brussels Treaty Organisation, an 
Agency for the control of armaments on the Con- 
tinent of Europe of the continental members of 
the Brussels Treaty Organisation. The detailed 
provisions are as follows. 


1, The functions of the Agency shall be 


(a) to ensure that the prohibition of the manu- 


facture of certain types of armaments as agreed 
between the Brussels Powers is being observed ; 


(b) to control the level of stocks held by each 
country on the Continent of the types of arma- 
ments mentioned in the following paragraph. 
This control shall extend to production and im- 
ports to the extent required to make the control 
of stocks effective. 


2. The types of armaments to be controlled under 


1 (b) above shall be 


(a) weapons in categories I, II and ITT listed 
in Annex II to Article 107 of the Epc Treaty ;* 


(b) weapons in the other categories listed in 
Annex II to Article 107 of the Epo Treaty. 


(c) A list of major weapons taken from Annex 
I to the same Article to be established hereafter 
by an expert working group. 


Measures will be taken to exclude from control 





entific, medical and industrial purposes in the spheres of 
pure and applied science. 


I, Atomic Weapons. 


a. An atomic weapon is defined as any weapon 
which contains, or is designed to contain or utilize, 
nuclear fuel or radioactive isotopes and which, by 
explosion or other uncontrolled nuclear transfor- 
mation of the nuclear fuel, or by radioactivity of 
the nuclear fuel or radioactive isotopes, is capable 
of mass destruction, mass injury or mass poison- 
ing. 

b. Furthermore, any part, device, assembly or ma- 
terial especially designed for, or primarily useful in, 
any weapon as set forth under Paragraph a, shall 
be deemed to be an atomic weapon. 

ce. Any quantity of nuclear fuel produced in any 
one year in excess of 500 grammes will be consid- 
ered material especially designed for, or primarily 
useful in, atomic weapons. 

d. Nuclear fuel as used in the preceding definition 
includes plutonium, Uranium 233, Uranium 235 
(including Uranium 235 contained in Uranium en- 
riched to over 2.1 per cent by weight of Uranium 
235) and any other material capable of releasing 
substantial quantities of atomic energy through 
nuclear fission or fusion or other nuclear reac- 
tion of the material. The foregoing materials shall 
be considered to be nuclear fuel regardless of the 
chemical or physical form in which they exist. 


II, Chemical Weapons. 


a. A chemical weapon is defined as any equipment 
or apparatus expressly designed to use, for mili- 
tary purposes, the asphyxiating, toxic, irritant, 
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paralysant, growth-regulating, anti-lubricating or 
catalyzing properties of any chemical substance. 
b. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph c, chem- 
ical substances, having such properties and capable 
of being used in the equipment or apparatus re- 
ferred to in Paragraph a, shall be deemed to be 
included in this definition. 

ce. Such apparatus and such quantities of the chem- 
ical substances as are referred to in Paragraphs 
a@ and b which do not exceed peaceful civilian re- 
quirements shall be deemed to be excluded from 
this definition. 


III. Biological Weapons. 


a. A biological weapon is defined as any equipment 
or apparatus expressly designed to use, for mili- 
tary purposes, harmful insects or other living or 
dead organisms, or their toxic products. 

b. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph ec, in- 
sects, organisms and their toxic products of such 
nature and in such amounts as to make them capa- 
ble of being used in the equipment or apparatus 
referred to in a shall be deemed to be included in 
this definition. 


ec. Such equipment or apparatus and such quanti- 
ties of the insects, organisms and their toxic prod- 
ucts as are referred to in Paragraphs a and b which 
do not exceed peaceful civilian requirements shall 
be deemed to be excluded from the definition of 
biological weapons. 


IV. Long-range Missiles, Guided Missiles and Influence 


Mines. 
a. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph d, long- 


Footnote continued on neat page. 
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materials and products in the above lists for 

civil use. 
8. As regards the weapons referred under para- 
graph 2 (a) above when the countries which have 
not given up the right to produce them have passed 
the experimental stage and start effective pro- 
duction, the level of stocks that they will be al- 
lowed to hold on the Continent shall be decided 
by the Brussels Treaty Council by a majority vote. 


4. The continental members of the Brussels Treaty 
Organisation agree not to build up stocks nor 


range missiles and guided missiles are defined as 
missiles such that the velocity or direction of mo- 
tion can be influenced after the instant of launching 
by a device or mechanism inside or outside the 
missile, including V-type weapons developed in the 
recent war and subsequent modifications thereof. 
Combustion is considered as a mechanism which 
may influence the velocity. 
b. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph d, influ- 
ence mines are defined as naval mines which can 
be exploded automatically by influences which ema- 
nate solely from external sources, including influ- 
ence mines developed in the recent war and 
subsequent modifications thereof. 
ec. Parts, devices or assemblies specially designed 
for use in or with the weapons referred to in Para- 
graphs a and b shall be deemed to be included in 
this definition. 
d. Proximity fuses, and short-range guided missiles 
for anti-aircraft defense with the following maxi- 
mum characteristics, are regarded as excluded from 
this definition: 

Length, 2 meters ; 

Diameter, 30 centimeters ; 

Velocity, 660 meters per second ; 

Ground range, 32 kilometres ; 

Weight of war-head, 22.5 kilogrammes. 


V. Naval Vessels other than Minor Defensive Craft. 


Naval Vessels other than minor defensive craft 
mean : 

a. Warships over 1,500 tons displacement. 

b. Submarines. 

c. All warships powered by means other than steam, 
diesel or petrol engines or gas turbines or jets. 


VI. Military Aircraft. 


Complete military aircraft and components thereof, 
as listed below :— 

a. Air frames—center section spars, wing panel 
spars, longerons. 

b. Jet engines—centrifugal impellors, turbo discs, 
burners, axial flow center shafts. 

ce. Reciprocating engines—cylinder blocks, super- 
charger impellors, 
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to produce the armaments mentioned in para- 


graph 2 (b) and (c) beyond the limits required 


(a) for the equipment of their forces, taking into 
account any imports including external aid, and 
(b) for export. 

5. The requirements for their Nato forces shal] 
be established on the basis of the results of the 
Annual Review and the recommendations of the 
Nato military authorities. 

6. For forces remaining under national control, 
the level of stocks must correspond to the size and 
mission of those forces. That level shall be noti- 
fied to the Agency. 

7. All importations or exportations of the con- 
trolled arms will be notified to the Agency. 

8. The Agency will operate through the examina- 
tion and collation of statistical and budgetary 
data. It will undertake test checks and will make 
such visits and inspections as may be required to 
fulfil its functions as defined in paragraph 1 
above. 

9. The basic rules of procedure for the Agency 
shall be laid down in a Protocol to the Brussels 
Treaty. 

10. If the Agency finds that the prohibitions are 
not being observed, or that the appropriate level 
of stocks is being exceeded, it will so inform the 
Brussels Council. 


11. The Agency will report and be responsible to 
the Brussels Council, which will take its decisions 
by a majority vote on questions submitted by the 
Agency. 

12. The Brussels Council will make an Annual 
Report on its activities concerning the control of 
armaments to the Delegates of the Brussels Treaty 
Powers to the Consultative Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Europe. 


13. The Governments of the U.S.A. and Canada 
will notify the Brussels Treaty Organisation of 
the military aid to be distributed to the continental 
members of that Organisation. The Organisation 
may make written observations. 

14. The Brussels Council will establish a Work- 
ing Group in order to study the draft directive 
presented by the French Government and any 
other papers which may be submitted on the sub- 
ject of armaments production and standardisation. 


15. The Brussels Treaty Powers have taken note 
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of the following Declaration of the Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany and record their 
agreement with it: 


Tae FepEerAL CHANCELLOR DECLARES: 


that the Federal Republic undertakes not to manu- 
facture in its territory any atomic weapons, chemi- 
cal weapons or biological weapons, as detailed in 
paragraphs I, IT and III of the attached lists; 


that it undertakes further not to manufacture in 
its territory such weapons as those detailed in 
paragraphs IV, V and VI of the attached list. 
Any amendment to or cancellation of the substance 
of paragraphs IV, V and VI can, on the request 
of the Federal Republic, be carried out by a resolu- 
tion of the Brussels Council of Ministers by a two- 
thirds majority, if in accordance with the needs 
of the armed forces a request is made by the com- 
petent supreme commander of Nato; 


that the Federal Republic agrees to supervision by 
the competent authority of the Brussels Treaty 
Organisation to ensure that these undertakings are 
observed. 


List Appended to the Declaration by the Federal 
Chancellor 


This list comprises the weapons defined in paragraphs 
Ito VI and the factories earmarked solely for their pro- 
duction. All apparatus, parts, equipment, installations, 
substances and organisms which are used for civilian 
purposes or for scientific, medical and industrial research 
in the fields of pure and applied science shall be excluded 
from this definition. 


I. Atomic weapons 
Text as in Annex II paragraph I to Article 107 of 
the EDC Treaty with the deletion of (c). 


II. Chemical weapons 
III. Biological weapons 
IV. Long distance missiles, 


Texts as in Annex II, 
paragraphs II, III 





guided missiles, and IV to Article 107 
magnetic and influence of the EDC Treaty. 
mines ] 


V. Warships, with the exception of smaller ships for 
defence purposes 
“Warships, with the exception of smaller ships for 
defence purposes are: 
(a) Warships of more than 3,000 tons displacement. 
(b) Submarines of more than 350 tons displace- 
ment. 
(c) All warships which are driven by means other 
than steam, Diesel or petrol engines or by gas tur- 
bines or by jet engines”. 

VI. Bomber aircraft for strategic purposes 


The closest possible co-operation with Nato 
shall be established in all fields. 
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Results of London Conference 
Statement by Secretary Dulles* 


The London Conference produced solid results. 
It worked out a system, in place of the Buropean 
Defense Community, which can preserve and 
strengthen the Atlantic community by giving it a 
hard core of European unity. Thus, it salvages 
many of the values of the Epc plan and will give 
opportunity for the other values to be achieved by 
further effort. The fact that all of this was done, 
and done within 33 days of the rejection of Epc, 
shows the vitality of the Atlantic community. 
Under this new plan: 


German sovereignty will be restored, and begin- 
ning today the Allied High Commissioners will 
forego the exercise of most of their occupation 
rights. 

Germany will join Nato and make its indispensa- 
ble contribution to the defense of the West. This 
will be done within a Continental system of arma- 
ment controls. 

Western unity will be developed within the 
framework of the Brussels Treaty. The treaty 
members will become identical with the projected 
membership of Epo, the United Kingdom being an 
additional member. Their Council will have broad 
authority and can act in many important matters 
by a majority vote. Thus national authority gives 
way to European authority. 


The United Kingdom has made a momentous 
long-term commitment of its military forces to the 
continent of Europe. 

Much of what was agreed on will, of course, re- 
quire further approvals by other nations and by 
parliaments. 

When I went to London, I said that the initiative 
rested with the European powers.’ They had exer- 
cised that initiative. 

The result is what the Europeans decided on for 
themselves. The United States will, I hope, co- 
operate with the result, because to do so will be very 
much in our national interests. 





*Made at Washington National Airport op Oci. 4 
(press release 547). 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 4, 1954, p. 489. 











i. United States, United Kingdom and Canadian 
Assurances 


The United States Secretary of State set forth 
the willingness of the United States to continue 
its support for European unity, in accordance 
with the following statement. 


If, using the Brussels Treaty as a nucleus, it is possible 
to find in this new pattern a continuing hope of unity 
among the countries of Europe that are represented here, 
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and if the hopes that were tied into the European De- 
fense Community Treaty can reasonably be transferred 
into the arrangements which will be the outgrowth of 
this meeting, then I would certainly be disposed to recom- 
mend to the President that he should renew the assurance 
offered last spring in connection with the European De- 
fense Community Treaty to the effect that the United 
States will continue to maintain in Europe, including 
Germany, such units of its armed forces as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate to contribute its fair share of the 
forces needed for the joint defense of the North Atlantic 
area while a threat to the area exists and will continue 
to deploy such forces in accordance with agreed North 
Atlantic strategy for the defense of this area. 


The United Kingdom confirmed its active par- 
ticipation in the Brussels Treaty Organisation and 
gave the following assurance about the mainte- 
nance of United Kingdom forces on the continent 
of Europe. 


The United Kingdom will continue to maintain on the 
mainland of Europe, including Germany, the effective 
strength of the United Kingdom forces now assigned 
to Saceur, four divisions and the Tactical Air Force, 
or whatever Saceur regards as equivalent fighting ca- 
pacity. The United Kingdom undertakes not to with- 
draw those forces against the wishes of the majority 
of the Brussels Treaty Powers, who should take their 
decision in the knowledge of Saceur’s views. 

This undertaking would be subject to the understand- 
ing that an acute overseas emergency might oblige Her 
Majesty’s Government to omit this procedure. 

If the maintenance of United Kingdom forces on the 
mainland of Europe throws at any time too heavy a strain 
on the external finances of the United Kingdom, the 
United Kingdom will invite the North Atlantic Council 
to review the financial conditions on which the forma- 
tions are maintained. 


Canada reaffirmed in the following statement 
its resolve to discharge the continuing obligations 
arising out of its membership in Nato and its sup- 
port of the objective of European unity. 


As far as we are concerned, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation remains the focal point of our participation 
in collective defence and of our hope for the development 
of closer cooperation with the other peoples of the Atlan- 
tic community. As such, it remains a foundation of Ca- 
nadian foreign policy. While we emphasise, then, our 
belief in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation we wel- 
come the proposed extension of the Brussels Treaty. We 
shall look forward to a growing relationship, within the 
framework of NarTo, with the new Brussels Treaty Or- 
ganisation, composed of countries with whom we are 
already bound by such close ties. 


iv. NATO 


The powers present at the Conference which 
are members of Nato agreed to recommend at the 
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next ministerial meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council that the Federal Republic of Germany 
should forthwith be invited to become a member, 

They further agreed to recommend to Nato that 
its machinery be reinforced in the following 
respects : 


(a) All forces of Nato countries stationed on 
the Continent of Europe shall be placed under 
the authority of Saceur, with the exception of 
those which Nato has recognised or will recognise 
as suitable to remain under national command, 

(b) Forces placed under Saceur on the Conti- 
nent shall be deployed in accordance with Nam 
strategy. 

(c) The location of such forces shall be deter. 
mined by Saceur after consultation and agree 
ment with the national authorities concerned. 

(d) Such forces shall not be redeployed on the 
Continent nor used operationally on the Conti- 
nent without his consent, subject to appropriate 
political guidance from the North Atlantic Cou- 
cil. 

(e) Forces placed under Saceur on the Conti- 
nent shall be integrated as far as possible con- 
sistent with military efficiency. 

(f) Arrangements shall be made for the closer 
coordination of logistics by Saceur. 

(g) The level and effectiveness of forces placed 
under Saceur on the Continent and the arma- 
ments and equipment, logistics, and reserve for- 
mations of those forces on the Continent shall be 
inspected by SAcEur. 

The Conference recorded the view of all the 
governments represented that the North Atlantic 
Treaty should be regarded as of indefinite dura- 
tion. 


V. Declaration by the German Federal Government 
and Joint Declaration by the Governments of France, 
United Kingdom and United States of America 


The following declarations were recorded at the 
Conference by the German Federal Chancellor 
and by the Foreign Ministers of France, United 
Kingdom and United States of America. 


Declaration by German Federal Republic 


The German Federal Republic has agreed to 
conduct its policy in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations and 
accepts the obligations set forth in Article 2 of 
the Charter. 
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Upon her accession to the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Brussels Treaty, the German Federal Re- 
public declares that she will refrain from any 
action inconsistent with the strictly defensive 
character of the two treaties. In particular the 
German Federal Republic undertakes never to 
have recourse to force to achieve the reunification 
of Germany or the modification of the present 
boundaries of the German Federal Republic, and 
to resolve by peaceful means any disputes which 
may arise between the Federal Republic and other 
States. 


Declaration by the Governments of United States 
of America, United Kingdom and France 


The Governments of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the French Republic, 

Being resolved to devote their efforts to the 
strengthening of peace in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations and in particular 
with the obligations set forth in Article 2 of the 
Charter 


(i) to settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that in- 
ternational peace and security and justice 
are not endangered ; 


(ii) to refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any State, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations; 

(iii) to give the United Nations every assist- 
ance in any action it takes in accordance 
with the Charter, and to refrain from giv- 
ing assistance to any State against which 
the United Nations take preventive or en- 
forcement action; 


(iv) to ensure that States which are not Mem- 
bers of the United Nations act in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Charter so 
far as may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 


Having regard to the purely defensive character 
of the Atlantic Alliance which is manifest in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, wherein they reaffirm 
their faith in the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and their desire 
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to live in peace with all peoples and all Govern- 
ments, and undertake to settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in accordance with the 
principles of the Charter and to refrain, in accord- 
ance with those principles, from the threat or use 
of force in their international relations, 

Take note that the German Federal Republic 
has by a Declaration dated October 3rd accepted 
the obligations set forth in Article 2 of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations and has undertaken 
never to have recourse to force to achieve the 
reunification of Germany or the modification of 
the present boundaries of the German Federal Re- 
public, and to resolve by peaceful means any dis- 
putes which may arise between the Federal Re- 
public and other states: 


DECLARE THAT 

1. They consider the Government of the Federal 
Republic as the only German Government freely 
and legitimately constituted and therefore en- 
titled to speak for Germany as the representative 
of the German people in international affairs. 

2. In their relations with the Federal Republic 
they will follow the principles set out in Article 2 
of the United Nations Charter. 

3. A peace settlement for the whole of Germany, 
freely negotiated between Germany and her for- 
mer enemies, wh:ch should lay the foundation of a 
lasting peace, remains an essential aim of their 
policy. The final determination of the bound- 
aries of Germany must await such a settlement. 

4, The achievement through peaceful means of 
a fully free and unified Germany remains a fun- 
damental goal of their policy. 

5. The security and welfare of Berlin and the 
maintenance of the position of the Three Powers 
there are regarded by the Three Powers as essen- 
tial elements of the peace of the free world in the 
present international situation. Accordingly 
they will maintain armed forces within the terri- 
tory of Berlin as long as their responsibilities re- 
quire it. They therefore reaffirm that they will 
treat any attack against Berlin from any quarter 
as an attack upon their forces and themselves. 

6. They will regard as a threat to their own 
peace and safety any recourse to force which in 
violation of the principles of the United Nations 
Charter threatens the integrity and unity of the 
Atlantic alliance or its defensive purposes. In the 
event of any such action, the three Governments, 
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for their part, will consider the offending govern- 
ment as having forfeited its rights to any guar- 
antee and any military assistance provided for in 
the North Atlantic Treaty and its protocols. They 
will act in accordance with Article 4 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty with a view to taking other 
measures which may be appropriate. 

7. They will invite the association of other 
member States of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganisation with this Declaration. 


Vi. Future Procedure 


The Conference agreed that representatives of 
the governments concerned should work out ur- 
gently the texts of detailed agreements to give 
effect to the principles laid down above. These 
will be submitted, where appropriate, to the North 
Atlantic Council, and to the four Governments 
directly concerned with the future status of the 
Federal Republic. The Conference hoped that it 
would be possible to hold a ministerial meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council on October 22 to 
decide on the arrangements affecting Nato. This 
will be preceded by meetings of the four Foreign 
Ministers on the question of German sovereignty 
and of the nine Foreign Ministers. 

These agreements and arrangements constitute 
a notable contribution to world peace. A West- 
ern Europe is now emerging which, resting on 
the close association of the United Kingdom with 
the Continent and on growing friendship between 
the participating countries, will re-inforce the 
Atlantic community. The system elaborated by 
the Conference will further the development of 
European unity and integration. 


ANNEX 


Draft Declaration and Draft Protocol 
to Brussels Treaty 


The Governments of Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom, parties to the 
Brussels Treaty of March 17, 1948, for collaboration in 
economic, social and cultural matters and for legitimate 
collective self-defence, 

Aware that the principles underlying the association 
created by the Brussels Treaty are also recognised and 
applied by the Federal Republic of Germany and Italy, 

Noting with satisfaction that their devotion to peace 
and their allegiance to democratic institutions constitute 
common bonds between the countries of Western Europe, 
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Convinced that an association with the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Italy would represent a new and sub. 
stantial advance in the direction already indicated by the 
treaty, 

DECIDE, 

In application of Article [IX of the treaty, to invite the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Italy to accede to the 
Brussels Treaty, as revised and completed by the protocol 
(and list of agreements and documents to be specified in 
the final text). 


DRAFT PROTOCOL TO THE BRUSSELS TREATY 


H. M. King of the Belgians, the President of the French 
Republic, President of the French Union, H. R. H. the 
Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, H. M. the Queen of the 
Netherlands, H. M. the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of her other 
realms and territories, head of the Commonwealth, parties 
to the Treaty of Economic, Social and Cultural Collabora- 
tion and Collective Self-Defence, signed at Brussels on 
March 17, 1948, hereinafter referred to as the treaty, on 
the one hand, 

And the President of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the President of the Italian Republic on the other 
hand, 

Inspired by a common will to strengthen peace and 
security, 

Desirous to this end of promoting the unity and of 
encouraging the progressive integration of Europe, 

Convinced that the accession of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the Italian Republic to the treaty will 
represent a new and substantial advance towards these 
aims: 

ARTICLE I 


The Federal Republic of Germany and the Italian Re 
spublic hereby accede to the treaty, as revised and com- 
pleted by the present protocol (and the list of agreements 
and documents). 

ARTICLE II 


(A) The subparagraph of the preamble to the treaty 
“to take such steps as may be held necessary in the event 
of renewal by Germany of a policy of aggression” shall 
be modified to read: 

“To promote the unity and to encourage the progressive 
integration of Europe.” 

(B) The following new article shall be inserted in the 
treaty as Article IV: 


“IV. In execution of the treaty, the high contracting — 


parties and any organs established by them under the 
treaty shall work in close cooperation with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.” 

The present Article IV of the treaty and the succeeding 
articles shall be renumbered accordingly. 

(C) Article VIII, formerly Article VII, of the treaty, 
shall read: 

“For the purpose of consulting together on all questions 
dealt with in the present treaty and its protocol and the 
agreements and other documents set out in Article I above 
and of strengthening peace and security and of promoting 
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unity and of encouraging the progressive integration of 
Europe and closer cooperation between member states 
and with other European organisations, the high contract- 
ing parties will create a council, which shall be so or- 
ganised as to be able to exercise its functions continu- 
ously. The council shall meet at such times as it shall 
deem fit. 

“At the request of any of the high contracting parties, 
the council shall be immediately convened in order to per- 
mit the high contracting parties to consult with regard to 
any situation which may constitute a threat to peace, in 
whatever area this threat should arise, or with regard to 
any situation constituting a danger to economic stability.” 


ArTIcLe III 


The present protocol and the agreements set out in 
Article II above shall be ratified and the instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible with 
the Belgian Government. They shall enter into force 
upon the date of deposit of the last instrument of rati- 
fication. 


ANNEX 


Statement by the United States Secretary of State 
(The Hon. John Foster Dulles) at the Fourth Ple- 
nary Meeting [September 29] 


At the time when we thought that the European 
Defense Community Treaty would promptly be 
put to a vote of the French Parliament—that was 
some time last spring—the United States indi- 
cated that it would be prepared to make a dec- 
laration with respect to its intentions as to the 
maintenance of armed forces in Europe in the 
event that the European Defense Community 
Treaty should come into force. The text of that 
message? was communicated to the six nations 
that were signatory to the European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty, and also to the United Kingdom. 
The essence of that declaration was that the 
United States would continue to maintain in 
Europe, including Germany, such units of its 
armed forces as may be necessary to contribute its 
fair share of the forces needed for the joint defense 
of the North Atlantic area while the threat to that 
area exists, and that we would continue to main- 
tain such forces in accordance with the agreed 
North Atlantic strategy for the defense of this 
area. There were other provisions of that declara- 
tion. In fact, there were six, one of which related 
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to treating the North Atlantic Treaty as a treaty 
of indefinite duration, rather than only for a fixed 
period of years. 

I do not need, I think, to read the full text of 
that declaration, because it has, as I say, been 
communicated to all of the governments who are 
represented here. You doubtless are already fa- 
miliar with, and can readily consult, the text which 
was sent to you at that time. That declaration 
was made, as I say, in anticipation of the coming 
into force of the European Defense Community 
Treaty. The declaration was made after consul- 
tation with the leaders of both parties in the Con- 
gress of the United States. It would have been 
as solemn and definitive an obligation as the 
United States is constitutionally capable of mak- 
ing in this matter. 

I should perhaps explain that under our con- 
stitutional system the President of the United 
States is Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States and, as such, has the 
right to determine their disposition. That is a 
right which cannot be impaired by action of the 
Congress. Also, while Congress has no authority 
to deprive the President of his right as Comman- 
der in Chief of the Armed Forces to make such 
disposition of those forces as he believes to be in 
the interest of the security of the United States, 
it is equally the case that one President of the 
United States is not constitutionally able to bind 
his successors in this matter. 

Each President of the United States comes into 
office enjoying the right to dispose of the armed 
forces of the United States as he thinks best serves 
the interests of the United States in accordance 
with the advice which he gets from his military 
advisers. 

Therefore it is not constitutionally possible for 
the United States by treaty, by law, or in any 
other way to make a legally binding, fixed com- 
mitment to maintain any predetermined quota of 
armed forces in any particular part of the world 
for any particular period of time. 

It is nevertheless possible for the President to 
define a policy which in his opinion makes it ap- 
propriate to maintain certain elements of the 
armed forces of the United States in certain areas 
in pursuance of that policy. And if the policy is 
a basic and fundamental one, it is extremely un- 
likely that that allocation of forces would be al- 
tered. Now, this declaration that I refer to was 









designed to involve an exercise, to the fullest 
degree possible under our constitutional system, of 
the determination of our Government to support 
the European Defense Community by contributing 
armed forces which would be subject to integration 
with its forces, and that declaration was made with 
the confidence that the policy that it reflected 
would be pursued because of the very great interest 
which the United States has in the creation of 
unity in Europe, and the fact that our Nation 
has historically shown its willingness to make tre- 
mendous contributions if, in its opinion, that will 
aid in the real unification of Europe. 

I might recall that the European Recovery 
Plan—the Marshall plan as it was called—was 
made pursuant to a congressional act which said 
that the purpose was to promote the unification of 
Europe. The North Atlantic Treaty was an en- 
gagement which was quite unprecedented for the 
United States. It was quite unprecedented for 
the United States to make that kind of long-range 
alliance with other countries. That was directly 
contrary to our earlier policies which had been 
pursued for over 100 years. That action was taken 
only after the European countries themselves had 
first come together under this Brussels Treaty 
which we are talking about so much today. It was 
the encouragement which came from that which 
very largely led to our going on and joining in 
the commitments of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The first action taken to provide military aid to 
Europe was under the Military Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949. The language of it was that it was 
designed to promote the integration of the defense 
of Europe. I think that the history of our action, 
both our positive action and negative action, shows 
that we respond in many ways like a barometer 
to the climate which exists in Europe. If the cli- 
mate is one of unity and cohesion, our assistance 
and aid of every kind goes out. If the climate is 
one of dissension, disunity, revival of threats of 
war, perpetuation of the cycle of recurrent war, 
then our tendency is to withdraw. The declara- 
tion which we felt able to make in support of the 
European Defense Community was on the assump- 
tion that that was a permanent act which would 
tie together organically the countries of Europe 
which in the past have been separate and among 
whom war has been bred. We felt that it tied 
them together so permanently, so organically, that 
we could regard that old chapter as a closed chap- 
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ter and could hopefully commit our strength to 
Europe in the confidence that our soldiers over 
here in Europe would be in a structure which wag 
safe and sound, that we were not putting our troops 
in the midst of what has historically been the 
world’s worst fire hazard. 

Now, a committal of that character is not lightly 
made, and I would say in all frankness that as the 
situation stands today it would not be possible for 
the President of the United States to renew that 
committal. There has been a great wave of dis- 
illusionment which has swept over the United 
States, and it is particularly manifest in the Con- 
gress—a great wave of disillusionment over what 
has happened, and a feeling that, after all, the sit- 
uation in Europe is pretty hopeless and the United 
States had better not make any long-term com- 
mittals to be part of it. 

That conclusion is so disastrous in my opinion 
both for the nations of Europe and for the United 
States that I hope most ardently that what is done 
here will make it possible to come to a different 
conclusion, and that it will change the atmosphere, 
the feeling, in the United States to a degree which 
will permit of a renewal of the pledge by the 
United States to maintain in Europe such elements 
of its armed forces as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to contribute our fair share of what is 
needed for the common defense of this North At- 
lantic area while the threat to that area exists. I 
cannot say at this moment that a renewal of that 
commitment is possible. I can say, and must re 
peat, that, as things stand today, it is not possible, 
But if, out of the elements of the situation with 
which we are dealing—if, using the Brussels 
Treaty as a nucleus, it is possible to find in this 
new pattern a continuing hope of unity among the 
countries of Europe that are represented here, and 
if the hopes that were tied into the European De- 
fense Community Treaty can reasonably be trans- 
ferred into the arrangements which will be the 
outgrowth of this meeting, then I would certainly 


be disposed to recommend to the President that he 


should renew a pledge comparable to that which 
was offered in connection with the European De- 
fense Community Treaty. 

Obviously the context of the pledge would have 
to be changed, because in the form in which it was 
given it related distinctively to the European De- 
fense Community Treaty. 

Just what rephrasing would be required to give 
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it the new look that would be appropriate to the 
new situation, that is a matter which I have not 
studied and which could not usefully be studied 
until we know whether or not a promise of genuine 
and durable unity will come out of the delibera- 
tions of this gathering and those which may suc- 
ceed it. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is as clear a statement as 
I can make today of the position of my Govern- 
ment in relation to this matter. We are extremely 
anxious to contribute all that we can from a mate- 
rial and constitutional standpoint to promote the 
kind of unification which will above all end a 
situation which has led to recurrent wars which 
have weakened and drained the Western nations 
so that our whole Western civilization is in jeop- 
ardy as never before in a thousand years. 

In reason you can count on us. I think that 
what we have done since the end of the war in 
terms of economic contribution, military contri- 
butions, the willingness to contribute our best and 
ablest brains in terms of both military and eco- 
nomic matters, all of that I think is a proof which 
cannot be challenged as to what our disposition is 
inthis matter. You can be confident that that dis- 
position will be reflected by genuine support to the 
extent that is appropriate if there is, on this side, 
the movement toward unity, if there is a beacon 
light still ahead, if we do not feel that we have 
come to a watershed where efforts toward unity 
finally are ended and we are going down on the 
other side into the abyss of continuing disunity. 
I do not think that is going to happen. If it does 
not happen, then you can count on the United 
States’ acting in support of what the European 
countries do. I believe that you will find that the 
American flag, with all it symbolizes, will con- 
tinue to fly alongside of your own here in Europe. 


Statement by the United Kingdom Secretary of 
State (The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M. P.) at the 
Fourth Plenary Meeting [September 29] 


Gentlemen, I think we all feel that we have just 
listened to a statement from the United States 
Secretary of State of very rare quality and much 
valued frankness. What he has said to us, those 
of us who are European, -is I think all that in 
present conditions we could possibly expect from 
the United States. 
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As we survey these post-war years we, I fear, 
too readily at times take for granted what this 
generous brother has done for us in Europe at a 
time when but for his help all must have collapsed 
in confusion and, perhaps, into communism also. 
On behalf of the country I represent here, I would 
like to assure him that what the United States has 
done are not—“All good deeds past, forgot as 
soon as done”—but will be remembered with 
thankfulness, and not for our own sakes alone. 
So I would like to tell Mr. Foster Dulles that the 
words he has said, so far as our Government are 
concerned, will be examined with gratitude and 
with understanding, and that we shall do our 
best—I believe this conference will do its best— 
to prove worthy of that greater confidence the 
United States will show as we establish our ability 
to prove our unity and our strength. 

Now in all this I am conscious that my own 
country has a part to play. I do not want to go 
back over the full history of past declarations and 
past undertakings, though there are perhaps one 
or two that I ought to mention if the setting of 
what I want to say this afternoon is to be under- 
stood. We gave, as the United States Govern- 
ment gave, a series of undertakings to the Epc. 
We gave them by treaty, we gave them by agree- 
ment, we gave them by declarations, and, as I 
have already informed my colleagues, we stand by 
those undertakings and we are ready to reaffirm 
them. They are not, I think, unimportant, but 
some of them are, it is true, inapplicable in the 
absence of Epc. Some of those that have as a result 
of the disappearance of Epo now disappeared 
may, and probably will, be covered by the pro- 
posals which this conference is now considering. 
The provision of automatic military assistance, 
for instance, which was contained in our treaty 
with Epc will be reproduced, I trust, by the pro- 
posed enlargement of the Brussels Treaty. Co- 
operation between the armed forces; the deploy- 
ment and integration of those forces; consulta- 
tion about the level of forces, will all now take 
place, though perhaps within a different frame- 
work. 

I am very conscious, and so are my colleagues, 
that there is one particular plane on which many 
of you here would wish us to make our position 
clearer, and where, if we were able to do so, it 
might assist the work of this conference. This 
relates to the maintenance of British forces on the 











continent of Europe, and in respect of that I have 
a new proposal to put to my colleagues. The 
United Kingdom will continue to maintain on the 
mainland of Europe, including Germany, the ef- 
fective strength of the United Kingdom forces 
which are now assigned to Saceur—four divisions 
and the tactical Air Force—or whatever Saceur 
regards as equivalent fighting capacity. 

The United Kingdom undertakes not to with- 
draw those forces against the wishes of the major- 
ity of the Brussels Treaty Powers, who should 
take their decision in the knowledge of Saceur’s 
views. This undertaking would be subject to the 
understanding that an acute overseas emergency 
might oblige Her Majesty’s Government to omit 
this procedure. If maintenance of the United 
Kingdom forces on the mainland of Europe 
throws at any time too heavy a strain on the ex- 
ternal finances of the United Kingdom, then we 
would invite the North Atlantic Council to re- 
view the financial conditions on which the forma- 
tions are maintained. 

My colleagues will realise that what I have 
announced is for us a very formidable step to 
take. You all know that ours is above all an 
island story. We are still an island people in 
thought and tradition, whatever the modern facts 
of weapons and strategy may compel. And it has 
been not without considerable reflection that the 
Government which I represent here has decided 
that this statement could be made to you this 
afternoon. I want only to add this: we are mak- 
ing it in just the same spirit as Mr. Dulles spoke 
just now, because we hope that by doing so we 
shall make a contribution to enable this confer- 
ence to succeed, and recreate confidence on this 
European continent, and make it possible for us 
to show an example of unity to the world. Of 
course, you will understand that what we have 
just said, and the undertaking we are prepared to 
give, does depend on the outcome of our work. 
If we succeed here, then this undertaking stands; 
if we do not, H. M. Government could not regard 
itself as committed to what I have said this 
afternoon. That applies to the whole of our work, 
all the work that we are doing here. So I can 
only conclude by saying I hope the conference will 
consider that what we have said will be a con- 
tribution to bring us at least a stage nearer the 
successful conclusion of our labours. 
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Statement by the Canadian Minister for External] 
Affairs (The Hon. Lester Pearson) at the Fourth 
Plenary Meeting [September 29] 


Mr. Chairman, this item on the agenda, which 
I apologise for returning to—item 5—is headed 
“United Kingdom and United States Declara- 
tions.” I assume that under it I would be quite 
in order in expressing great appreciation for the 
statements which have been made by you and by 
Mr. Dulles this afternoon, and I hope I would 
not be ruled out of order if I make a short declara- 
tion on behalf of my own country. 

Your statement, Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, 
was one of historic importance. If it is thought, 
as it sometimes is, that the United Kingdom looks 
across the Channel more intensely in war than in 
peacetime, that feeling certainly must have been 
removed by your statement earlier this afternoon, 
To me it was all the more impressive because I 
recognise that the source of the power and the 
glory of this island has been its vision across the 
seas. 

The statement of Mr. Dulles was also impor- 
tant, not only for the development of European 
unity but for that larger Atlantic Community de- 
velopment with which we are all concerned. In- 
deed, as I see it, European unity cannot be ef- 
fectively secured unless the lines not only across 
the Channel but across the Atlantic are strong and 
unbroken. My country has a part to play in this 
Atlantic aspect of the problem. Therefore, we 
accept the continuing obligations arising out of 
our membership of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and we are resolved to continue to 
do our best to discharge them. The disappearance 
of Epc does not, we think, affect those obliga- 
tions, because Epc—though we were indeed dis- 
appointed in its disappearance—because Epo, 
as we saw it, was a means to an end and not an end 
in itself. We are here to find an alternative 
method to.accomplish the same purpose. That 


alternative method, that alternative arrangement, 


must include the association of Germany not only 
with the defence of Europe and the West, but— 
and this is, I am sure, equally important—with the 
development of the Atlantic Community ; an asso- 
ciation to be brought about in such a way that the 
fears that we have inherited from the unhappy 
past will be replaced by a new and better hope for 
the future. 

So new methods are being discussed this week 
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and new solutions are being sought. As far as we 
are concerned, however, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization remains the focal point of our par- 
ticipation in collective defence and of our hope 
for the development of closer co-operation with 
the other peoples of the Atlantic Community. As 
such, it remains a foundation of Canadian foreign 
policy. Indeed, enduring and whole-hearted sup- 
port for Nato is for us a policy above politics on 
which I think our friends can rely. 

That support in defence matters is now worked 
out each year by consultation through the ap- 
propriate agencies of our organization—that is, 
Nato. Apart from mutual aid, it now takes the 
form of naval forces, an infantry brigade group, 
and an air division of 12 jet fighter squadrons sta- 
tioned in Europe. We will continue to assist in 
the common defence through the existing Nato 
procedures until better ones are agreed on. The 
presence of these Canadian forces on the Euro- 
pean continent is not only a measure of our mili- 
tary contribution to the common defence but an 
evidence of our belief in the future of the North 
Atlantic Community. 

While we emphasize, then, our belief in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, we welcome 
the proposed extension of the Brussels Treaty. 
We shall look forward to a growing relationship 
within the framework of Nato to the Brussels 
Treaty countries with whom we are bound by such 
close ties. 

We are sure, and I hope our confidence will be 
realized—I know it will—that these new arrange- 
ments through Brussels can be developed without 
weakening or diminishing Nato in any way in its 
essential functions, because Nato, with Ger- 
many associated with it under agreed arrange- 
ments, should, we think, be a stronger force than 
ever against war, and for the progressive develop- 
ment of the Atlantic Community. 

We are also certain, Mr. Chairman, that in this 
development the United States, which has played 
such a magnificent, generous, and indeed essential 
part, will continue to be able to do so. Mr. Dulles 
has given us hope in that regard this afternoon. 

We Canadians, being neighbours of the United 
States, know as well as anybody else that that 
country does not fail to accept and to meet, suc- 
cessfully, any great international challenge which 
faces it. We are certain that in the days ahead 
it will continue to meet the challenge of assist- 
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ing in the development of European unity and the 
Atlantic Community—and the two go together. 

The work, then, which we are doing this week 
must, in order to succeed, make possible the con- 
tinued contribution of the United States to these 
great objectives. If that is done, and I know it is 
going to be done, it will also, I assure you, make 
it much easier for my own country to continue to 
do its share. 


ANNEX 


Conference Paper on a German Defence Contribu- 
tion and Arrangements To Apply to SACEUR’s 
Forces on the Continent 


The nine Governments represented at the London Con- 
ference agree to instruct representatives to draw up in 
Paris, in concert with the military and civilian agencies 
of Nato through the Secretary General, detailed proposals, 
for approval by the North Atlantic Council, for a German 
defence contribution and arrangements to be applied to 
Sacevur’s forces on the Continent. These detailed pro- 
posals shall be based on the following principles agreed 
between the nine Governments: 


1. (a) The seven Brussels Treaty Powers will conclude 
a special agreement setting out the forces each of them 
will place under Saceur on the Continent. 

(b) The German contribution shall conform in size and 
general characteristics to the contribution fixed for the 
Epc brought up to date and adapted as necessary to make 
it suitable for NaTo. 

(c) The terms of this special agreement will be agreed 
with the other NaTo countries. 

(d) If at any time the Nato Annual Review recom- 
mends an increase above the figures in the Brussels Special 
Agreement such increase will require the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Brussels Powers expressed in the Brussels 
Council or in Nato. 

(e) The Brussels Powers will ask that arrangements 
be made for Saceur to designate a high-ranking officer 
who will be instructed to transmit regularly to the Brus- 
sels Treaty Organisation information acquired as indi- 
cated in 8 (f) below in order to permit that Organisation 
to establish that the figures agreed among the Brussels 
Powers are being observed. 


2. All forces of Nato countries stationed on the Conti- 
nent of Europe shall be placed under the authority of 
Saceur, with the exception of the forces which Naro has 
recognised or will recognise as suitable to remain under 
national command. The strength and armaments on the 
Continent of the internal defence forces and of the police 
belonging to the members of the Brussels Treaty Organi- 
sation shall be fixed by agreements made within this Or- 
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ganisation, taking into account the task for which they 
are intended and on the basis of existing levels and needs. 
8. Arrangements to apply to Saceur’s forces: 


(a) Forces placed under Saceur on the Continent shall 
be deployed in accordance with Nato strategy. 

(b) The location of such forces shall be determined by 
Sacevr after consultation and agreement with the national 
authorities concerned. 

(c) Such forces shall not be redeployed on the Conti- 
nent nor used operationally on the Continent without his 


consent subject to appropriate political guidance from the 
North Atlantic Council. 

(d) Forces placed under Sacevur on the Continent shal] 
be integrated as far as possible consistent with military 
efficiency. 

(e) Arrangements shall be made for the closer co-ordi- 
nation of logistics by SaAcEuR. 

(f) The level and effectiveness of forces placed under 
Saceur on the Continent and the armaments, equipment, 
logistics and reserve formations of those forces on the 
Continent shall be inspected by Saceur. 


Treaty of Economic, Social and Cultural Collaboration and Collective Self-Defence' 


BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, LUXEMBOURG, AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Brussels, 17th March, 1948 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Belgium, 
the President of the French Republic, President of the 
French Union, Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess 
et Luxembourg, Her Majesty the Queen of the Nether- 
lands and His Majesty The King of Great Britain, Ire- 
land and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 

Resolved 

To reaffirm their faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person and in 
the other ideals proclaimed in the Charter of the United 
Nations ; 

To fortify and preserve the principles of democracy, 
personal freedom and political liberty, the constitutional 
traditions and the rule of law, which are their common 
heritage ; 

To strengthen, with these aims in view, the economic, 
social and cultural ties by which they are already 
united ; 

To co-operate loyally and to co-ordinate their efforts 
to create in Western Europe a firm basis for European 
economic recovery ; 

To afford assistance to each other, in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations, in maintaining inter- 
national peace and security and in resisting any policy 
of aggression ; 

To take such steps as may be held to be necessary in 
the event of a renewal by Germany of a policy of 
aggression ; 

To associate progressively in the pursuance of these 
aims other States inspired by the same ideals and ani- 
mated by the like determination ; 





* Reprinted from BuLietin of May 9, 1948. 
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Desiring for these purposes to conclude a treaty for 
collaboration in economic, social and cultural matters 
and for collective self-defence ; 


Have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Belgium 

His Excellency Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak, Prime Minister, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 

His Excellency Mr. Gaston Eyskens, Minister of Finance, 


The President of the French Republic, President of the 
French Union 

His Excellency Mr. Georges Bidault, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and 

His Excellency Mr. Jean de Hauteclocque, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the French Re 
public in Brussels, 


Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg 

His Excellency Mr. Joseph Bech, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and 

His Excellency Mr. Robert Als, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Luxembourg in Brussels, 


Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands 

His Excellency Baron C. G. W. H. van Boetzelaer van 
Oosterhout, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 

His Excellency Baron Binnert Philip van Harinxma thoe 
Slooten, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Netherlands in Brussels, 


His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
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The Right Honourable Ernest Bevin, Member of Parlia- 
ment, Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and 

His Excellency Sir George William Rendel, K. C. M. G., 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
His Britannic Majesty in Brussels, 


who, having exhibited their full powers found in good 
and due form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Convinced of the close community of their interests 
and of the necessity of uniting in order to promote the 
economic recovery of Hurope, the High Contracting Par- 
ties will so organize and coordinate their economic 
activities as to produce the best possible results, by the 
elimination of conflict in their economic policies, the 
co-ordination of production and the development of com- 
mercial exchanges. 

The co-operation provided for in the preceding para- 
graph, which will be effected through the Consultative 
Council referred to in Article VII as well as through 
other bodies, shall not involve any duplication of, or 
prejudice to, the work of other economic organizations 
in which the High Contracting Parties are or may be 
represented but shall on the contrary assist the work 
of those organizations. 


ARTICLE II 


The High Contracting Parties will make every effort 
in common, both by direct consultation and in specialized 
agencies, to promote the attainment of a higher standard 
of living by their peoples and to develop on correspond- 
ing lines the social and other related services of their 
countries. 

The High Contracting Parties will consult with the 
object of achieving the earliest possible application of 
recommendations of immediate practical interest, relat- 
ing to social matters, adopted with their approval in the 
specialized agencies. 

They will endeavour to conclude as soon as possible 
conventions with each other in the sphere of social 
security. 

ARTICLE III 


The High Contracting Parties will make every effort 
in common to lead their peoples towards a better un- 
derstanding of the principles which form the basis of their 
common civilization and to promote cultural exchanges by 
conventions between themselves or by other means. 


ARTICLE IV 


If any of the High Contracting Parties should be the 
object of an armed attack in Europe, the other High Con- 
tracting Parties will, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, afford 
the party so attacked all the military and other aid and 
assistance in their power. 


ARTICLE V 


All measures taken as a result of the preceding Article 
shall be immediately reported to the Security Council. 
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They shall be terminated as soon as the Security Council 
has taken the measures necessary to maintain or re- 
store international peace and security. 

The present Treaty does not prejudice in any way the 
obligations of the High Contracting Parties under the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations. It shall 
not be interpreted as affecting in any way the authority 
and responsibility of the Security Council under the 
Charter to take at any time such action as it deems 
necessary in order to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 


Azsrictz VI 


The High Contracting Parties declare, each so far as 
he is concerned, that none of the international engage- 
ments now in force between him and any other of the 
High Contracting Parties or any third State is in con- 
flict with the provisions of the present Treaty. 

None of the High Contracting Parties will conclude any 
alliance or participate in any coalition directed against 
any other of the High Contracting Parties. 


ARTICLE VII 


For the purpose of consulting together on all the ques- 
tions dealt with in the present Treaty, the High Contract- 
ing Parties will create a Consultative Council, which shall 
be so organized as to be able to exercise its functions con- 
tinuously. ‘The Council shall meet at such times as it 
shall deem fit. 

At the request of any of the High Contracting Parties, 
the Council shall be immediately convened in order to 
permit the High Contracting Parties to consult with 
regard to any situation which may constitute a threat to 
peace, in whatever area this threat should arise; with 
regard to the attitude to be adopted and the steps to be 
taken in case of a renewal by Germany of an aggressive 
policy; or with regard to any situation constituting a 
danger to economic stability. 


ArTIcLteE VIII 


In pursuance of their determination to settle disputes 
only by peaceful means, the High Contracting Parties will 
apply to disputes between themselves the following pro- 
visions : 

The High Contracting Parties will, while the present 
Treaty remains in force, settle all disputes falling within 
the scope of Article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice by referring them to the 
Court, subject only, in the case of each of them, to any 
reservation already made by that Party when accepting 
this clause for compulsory jurisdiction to the extent 
that that Party may maintain the reservation. 

In addition, the High Contracting Parties will submit 
to conciliation all disputes outside the scope of Article 
36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice. 

In the case of a mixed dispute involving both questions 
for which conciliation is appropriate and other questions 
for which judicial settlement is appropriate, any Party 
to the dispute shall have the right to insist that the 
judicial settlement of the legal questions shall precede 
conciliation. 





a 


The preceding provisions of this Article in no way 
affect the application of relevant provisions or agree- 
ments prescribing some other method of pacific settlement. 


ARTICLE IX 


The High Contracting Parties may, by agreement, invite 
any other State to accede to the present Treaty on con- 
ditions to be agreed between them and the State so 
invited. 

Any State so invited may become a Party to the 
Treaty by depositing an instrument of accession with 
the Belgian Government. 

The Belgian Government will inform each of the 
High Contracting Parties of the deposit of each instru- 
ment of accession. 


ARTICLE X 


The present Treaty shall be ratified and the instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited as soon as 
possible with the Belgian Government. 

It shall enter into force on the date of the deposit of 
the last instrument of ratification and shall thereafter 
remain in force for fifty years. 

After the expiry of the period of fifty years, each of the 
High Contracting Parties shall have the right to cease 
to be a party thereto provided that he shall have previ- 
ously given one year’s notice of denunciation to the 
Belgian Government. 

The Belgian Government shall inform the Govern- 
ments of the other High Contracting Parties of the 
deposit of each instrument of ratification and of each 
notice of denunciation. 

In witness whereof, the above-mentioned Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the present Treaty and have affixed 
thereto their seals. 

Done at Brussels, this seventeenth day of March 1948, 
in English and French, each text being equally authentic, 
in a single copy which shall remain deposited in the 
archives of the Belgian Government and of which certi- 
fied copies shall be transmitted by that Government to 
each of the other signatories. 


For Belgium : 
(Lt. 8.) P. H. Spaax. 
(tL. 8.) GASTON EYSKENs. 


For France: 
(Lt. 8.) G. Bmavtr. 
(L. 8.) J. DE HAUTECLOCQUE. 


For Luxembourg: 
(t. 8.) JosePH Brox. 
(L. 8.) Ropert Ars. 


For the Netherlands: 
(Lu. 8.) W. VAN BOETZELAER. 
(L. 8.) VAN HARINXMA THOE SLOOTEN. 


For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland: 
(tL. 8.) Egnest BEvIN. 
(Lt. 8.) GEORGE RENDEL. 
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Understanding U.S. Foreign Policy 


Statement by Under Secretary Smith> 


For some years I have been looking forward 
to leading what you might call a normal existences, 
But now that the time for my actual retirement 
from Government service has come, I realize how 
much I am going to miss it. 

Aside from the satisfaction one gets from try- 
ing to do something for our country, there are the 
personal human relationships. During more 
years of service than I like to say—in the Army, 
in the Intelligence Service, as an Ambassador in 
the field, and, finally, in the Department of State— 
I have worked with the very splendid people in 
all of those services. And I must take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the dedicated and devoted 
men and women who are serving the Government 
in and out of uniform. At the same time, I wish 
that more of our young people who are about to 
enter active life could realize the richness of ex- 
perience and the satisfaction that comes with such 
service. I feel so strongly about this that I have 
told the President and Secretary Dulles that even 
though I am retiring to private life I am myself 
ready to assist at any time and in any way I can 

These are difficult days for our country and for 
the whole free world even though we are having 
and will have our diplomatic victories. I know 
myself that the best planning and the best execu- 
tion of planning cannot attain really good 
or really definite results without the understand- 
ing and support of the American people generally. 
And so my parting thought and indeed my appeal 
to each of you who hears me is this: 


Take a real interest in what the Department of 
State is doing to safeguard the ideals of America 
and its security throughout the world. 

Think seriously and sympathetically about the 
problems it faces in its unending task of working 


for peace and security for ourselves and for man-. 


kind generally. 

If you can, take an active part in groups and 
associations dedicated to the achievement of these 
goals. 

And finally and most important of all, try to 
realize that some of the most important successes 


* Made on Oct. 1 (press release 545) on the eve of his 
retirement. 
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in the conduct of foreign policy are those that can’t 
be talked about. 

The President and his Secretary of State, who 
are charged with the direction of our foreign 
policy—I should say our nonpartisan foreign pol- 
icy, because basically it is nonpartisan—are tire- 


less in their efforts to make of this world a better 
place to live in freedom, in security, and with an 
ever-expanding opportunity for constructive and 


_rewarding work. They and the career services 


which assist them deserve all you can give them 
in the way of understanding and of support. 


The American Memorial Library—A Monument to the Spirit of Berlin 


by James B. Conant 
U. 8. High Commissioner for Germany * 


When, 2 years ago, I came to Berlin for the first 
time after the war, the conferences I had there in- 
cluded a number of meetings with businessmen 
and trade-union leaders. At those meetings it 
was time and again pointed out to me how much 
the strength of Berlin depended on its economic 
rehabilitation. “Berlin needs orders,” was what 
everyone kept telling me. Today we may state 
with some satisfaction that, despite the continuous 
influx of refugees from the East, economic con- 
ditions in Berlin are steadily improving and the 
number of unemployed is today smaller than it 
has been since the war. 

When I asked what contribution the free world 
could make toward further reinforcing Free 
Berlin to enable it to fulfill its unique task, I re- 
ceived a somewhat different reply. I was told 
that Berlin should also be promoted as a cultural 
center. The building which we are dedicating to- 
day is a symbol of our joint efforts in that field. 
We all know that we must not direct our attention 
exclusively to material things, and that the ex- 
istence of Berlin as an outpost of the free world 
is guaranteed not only by a sound economy but 
above all by a prospering cultural life. We all 
are looking forward with confidence to the day 
when Berlin will resume its proper position and 





*Translation of an address made at the opening cere- 
monies for the American Memorial Library at Berlin on 
Sept. 17 (Hicoa press release). 
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again become the capital of a Germany reunited 
in peace and freedom. Until that day it will re- 
main the duty of the free world, especially of the 
Federal Republic and the three protecting powers 
which are present here, to do everything to re- 
inforce and support Berlin as a symbol of liberty. 
This applies not only to the economic and military 
spheres but also to the intellectual sphere. 

This library, which is located so close to the 
sector border, reminds us how important it is, at 
this time of difficulties and tensions, to remember 
the great cultural values of our free Western cul- 
ture in a divided world. This library is intended 
to show the importance of Berlin as one of the 
great intellectual centers of resistance against 
slavery. 


Cultural Tradition jofj[Berlin 


At the same time, this library is intended to 
continue the great cultural tradition of this city, 
which has for centuries played a prominent part 
in the intellectual life of Germany. In the 18th 
century King Frederick I of Prussia tried to make 
Berlin the Athens of the North. The Charlotten- 
burg Castle was built as a “little Versailles” for 
Queen Sophie Charlotte. Gottfried Leibniz 
headed the Prussian Academy. At the beginning 
of the 18th century Johann Joachim Winckel- 
mann, the man who made a decisive contribution 
toward the understanding of Greek culture, was 
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a student of a local gymnasium. Later on Fred- 
erick the Great tried to have Kant, the great 
philosopher, come to Berlin, and when during a 
cabinet meeting he received word that Johann 
Sebastian Bach had come to Berlin for a visit, he 
said to his ministers: “Let us interrupt our meet- 
ing and see whether we can make old Bach play 
for us.” 

I would like to recall to your mind the cultural 
life of Berlin in the 19th century, when the famous 
Friedrich-Wilhelm University was founded and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt was Prussian Minister of 
Education. His famous brother, Alexander von 
Humboldt, the scientiest and explorer, is also not 
forgotten. 

And who could forget the names of those who 
helped shape the cultural and intellectual life of 
Berlin in this century: Friedrich Meinecke, the 
historian; Karl Justi, the expert on the history of 
art; Alfred Kerr, the art critic; the great Max 
Liebermann; Else Lasker-Schuler, the poetess; 
and Kurt Tucholsky, just to name a few. 

But these impressive cultural achievements of 
Berlin in the past should not lead us to forget the 
present. All those who come to Berlin are sur- 
prised to see that the cultural life of Berlin is so 
vigorous despite all this city went through, despite 
all the distress and restrictions which result from 
its island position. No other German city has so 
many theaters, opera houses, universities, libraries, 
etc. No other German city has attracted since the 
war so many artists from all over the world as has 
Berlin on the occasion of its Festival Weeks. The 
Free University of Berlin was founded despite, or 
even as a result, of the blockade. The Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is one of the most famous or- 
chestras in the world. The compositions of Boris 
Blacher, director of the Berlin conservatory, have 
become known in countless other countries; his 
newest composition was recently played for the 
first time in America. His predecessor, Werner 
Egk, is equally responsible for Berlin’s reputation 
as a city of music. 

Most of the schools of Berlin have been recon- 
structed and offer thousands of refugee children 
an education in an atmosphere of freedom. The 
Technical University has steadily gained in impor- 
tance and its reconstruction is making good prog- 
ress. The students and professors of the Free 
University are doing pioneer work in developing 
new methods of education. The School for Peda- 
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gogics, the School of Fine Arts, and the School 
of Political Science are in every respect the equals 
of similar institutions in the Federal Republic, 
Finally, within the framework of this understand- 
ably incomplete enumeration, I would like to refer 
to the reconstruction of a large part of the Berlin 
Art Library. It would be futile to try to name all 
those who contributed toward the cultural resurg- 
ence of Berlin; however, the Senator for Public 
Education, Professor Dr. Tiburtius, and his pre- 
decessor, the late Stadtrat May, must not go with- 
out mention. 


Origin of Library Plan 


Today we are dedicating a library which, we 
hope, will take its place among the great cultural 
institutions of Berlin. It has been named the 
American Memorial Library. To whose memory 
is it dedicated? Let me briefly recall the history 
of the plan to build this library. When in 1951 
certain American funds were made available to the 
Berlin aid program, it was suggested that these 
funds should be used above all for projects of cul- 
tural importance. Thus, shortly after the block- 
ade had been successfully ended, it was decided to 
use a part of those American funds for construet- 
ing a monument recalling German-American co- 
operation in those difficult times. 

The United States was not at all interested in 
erecting a monument to itself in Berlin, a monu- 
ment perhaps in the form of a huge eagle—the 
heraldic emblem of the United States—or some 
other colossal sculpture. What we envisaged was 
a monument to remind coming generations of the 
time when the fate of this city was the major con- 
cern of all nations of the free world, of the time 
when Americans could work and fight together 
with the brave Berliners to break the ring of slav- 
ery which threatened to strangle the city. We in- 
tended to create a monument of permanent value, 
not so much in the material sense, but a monument 
to the spirit this city displayed in those days of © 
extreme crisis. A German-American Committee 
was set up to determine the most appropriate use 
to be made of these funds. That Committee con- 
sisted of representatives of the city council, of in- 
dustry, the trade unions, and of education. I am 
especially pleased that it chose a library. 

The unnatural division of the city was responsi- 
ble for the insufficient number of libraries avail- 
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able to Berliners. Naturally, East Berlin has its 
labraries too, but everyone knows that the reader 
there is limited in his intellectual fare solely to 
that provided by a single totalitarian regime. 

The difference between Communist libraries 
and the libraries of the free West is the difference 
between a culture based on the totalitarian prin- 
ciple of authority and a culture based on the prin- 
ciple of freedom. As long as the East-West ten- 
sion exists, as long as the world remains divided 
not only politically and economically but, above 
all, in the cultural sphere, so long will this library, 
located within sight of the East, be a symbol of 
the superiority of freedom of thought over the 
spirit of slavery. I recall the words of your 
unforgettable Mayor Reuter which were enclosed 
in the cornerstone of this American Memorial 
Library : 

Founded at a time when the people of Berlin in the 
free part of their city defended their right to freedom 
and independence steadfastly and imperturbably, despite 
severe afflictions, this building will remind the living and 
coming generations of the unconquerable forces of the 
free spirit and moral duty. 

This library in which we have gathered has not 
been built according to traditional architectural 
plans. Certain experiences we have had in 
America with the adaptation of the library system 
to the requirements of our times have been taken 
into account. We certainly do not pretend to 
teach Europe a lesson on how to run a library. 
What we have done in planning this type of library 
is to adapt European tradition, which is much 
older than ours in the United States, to present- 
day American conditions, which, I believe, also 
exist to a large extent in Europe. 


Link With"America 


Incidentally, European and American ideas 
concerning libraries were first brought together a 
hundred years ago, when the first public library 
of the United States was opened in Boston in 1854. 
The spiritus rector of that library was George 
Ticknor, of Harvard University, the University 
with which I myself had the honor of being affili- 
ated for so many years. Ticknor had traveled in 
Germany, and it was the high level of German 
public libraries which particularly impressed him 
during a protracted sojourn in this country. So 
he tried to achieve a similarly high standard for 
the future American libraries. When the plans 
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Message From Secretary Dulles’ 


You are about to dedicate the American Memorial 
Library, a monument raised in honor of the men 
who helped to keep freedom alive in Berlin. By 
doing so they helped to make it possible for your 
countrymen in the surrounding Soviet Zone to hold 
steadfast to the spirit of that Western civilization 
and Christian culture which binds us all together. 

The Soviet refusal to permit the reunification of 
Germany brings with it the danger that Communist 
ideas will find acceptance among the people of the 
Soviet Zone because they are the only ideas reaching 
them. 

No weapon against such a danger could be more 
effective than a great library. Moreover, I am 
confident that when, by unceasing efforts, a reunified 
Germany shall have been achieved, this library will 
serve as a source of strength for the spiritual life 
of a great unified nation. 


1Delivered by Ambassador Conant to Mayor 
Walther Schreiber of Berlin on Sept. 17. 














for the public library in Boston were being pre- 
pared, a conflict developed between Ticknor and 
the then president of Harvard, Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett. Everett insisted on libraries being exclu- 
sively places of research work. Ticknor, on the 
other hand, envisaged the inclusion of popular 
literature, access to the stacks, and, in short, an 
appeal to the public at large. Fortunately the 
ideas of Ticknor prevailed and the Boston Public 
Library, the first of its type in America, became 
the predecessor of thousands of similar institu- 
tions which served the scientist as well as the 
simple citizen and student. As a boy I spent many 
hours in the Boston Public Library, and the way 
to go there was never too long for me. 

Just as a hundred years ago Ticknor took home 
German ideas to America, ideas which decisively 
influenced the American library system, thus some 
of his ideas have returned today to the country 
where they originated. 

The library which we are opening today is 
dedicated to the principle of service to the public 
at large. It applies to all strata of the population, 
to the laborer as well as to the scientist, to the 
specialist as well as to the juvenile for whom it 
establishes a first contact with the cultural inherit- 
ance of our civilization. In addition to serving 
as a remembrance of German-American coopera- 
tion at a time when this city gave proof of its will 
to freedom, this American Memorial Library will 



















































































serve that spirit which is best expressed by the 
words of Jefferson which are inscribed at the 
entrance to this library : 

This Institution will be based on the illimitable free- 
dom of the human mind. For here we are not afraid to 


follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate error 
so long as reason is left free to combat it. 


The present ideological differences between the 
free world and the world of slavery cannot be 
characterized more clearly. The actuality of the 
statement made by Jefferson shows that his words 
are just as valid today as they were more than 150 
years ago. And they will remain valid in the 
future. Let us face the future in that spirit of 
confidence which marks the words of Jefferson. 
Having that confidence we can rest assured that 
the day will come in which present differences 
between the East and the West in Germany will 
be eliminated, in which the traces of temporary 
partition will have disappeared in a Germany 
reunited in freedom. 

In dedicating this library, we honor the past 
and face the future with confidence. 


U.S.-French Talks on Indochina 


Press release 542 dated September 29 

Following is the text of the communique based 
upon the exchange of views September 27-29, 1954, 
between Acting Secretary Smith, M. Guy La- 
Chambre, French Minister of State for Relations 
with the Three Associated States, and M. Edgar 
Faure, Finance Minister of France. 


Representatives of the two Governments have 
had very frank and useful talks which have shown 
the community of their views, and are in full 
agreement on the objectives to be attained. 

The conclusion of the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty in Manila on September 8, 1954, 
has provided a firmer basis than heretofore to as- 
sist the free nations of Asia in developing and 
maintaining their independence and security. 
The representatives of France and the United 
States wish to reaffirm the support of their Gov- 
ernments for the principles of self-government, 


independence, justice and liberty proclaimed by 
the Pacific Charter in Manila on September § 
1954. 

The representatives of France and the United 
States reaffirm the intention of their governments 
to support the complete independence of Cam. 
bodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam. Both France and 
the United States will continue to assist Cambodia, 
Laos, and Viet-Nam in their efforts to safeguard 
their freedom and independence and to advan 
the welfare of their peoples. In this spirit Franc 
and the United States are assisting the Govern. 
ment of Viet-Nam in the resettlement of the Viet- 
namese who have of their own free will moved to 
free Viet-Nam and who already number some 
300,000. 

In order to contribute to the security of the ares 
pending the further development of national 
forces for this purpose, the representatives of 
France indicated that France is prepared to retain 
forces of its Expeditionary Corps, in agreement 
with the government concerned, within the limits 
permitted under the Geneva agreements and to an 
extent to be determined. The United States will 
consider the question of financial assistance for 
the Expeditionary Corps in these circumstance 
in addition to support for the forces of each of 
the three Associated States. These questions vi- 
tally affect each of the three Associated States and 
are being fully discussed with them. 

The channel for French and United States eco 
nomic aid, budgetary support, and other assistance 
to each of the Associated States will be direct to 
that state. The United States representatives will 
begin discussions soon with the respective govern 
ments of the Associated States regarding direct 
aid. The methods for efficient coordination of 
French and United States aid programs to each 
of the three Associated States are under consider- 
ation and will be developed in discussions with 
each of these states. 

After the bilateral talks, the chiefs of diplomatic 
missions in Washington of Cambodia, Laos and 


Viet-Nam were invited to a final meeting to have 


an exchange of views and information on thes 
matters. The representatives of all five countries 
are in complete agreement on the objectives of 
peace and freedom to be achieved in Indochina. 
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U. S. Relations With Latin America 


by Merwin L. Bohan 






US. Representative on the Inter-American Economic and Social Council * 


In these dark days of intercontinental rumor 
and alarm, it is all too easy to forget that what 
we so assiduously seek abroad—peace and under- 
standing among nations—has already been sought 
and found in our own Western Hemisphere. In- 
deed, those of us who labor in the inter-American 
vineyard are sometimes afraid that the very fact 
that we have won our major objective in this area 
makes our people a little less conscious of the 
continued need to tend and nurture the solidarity 
that has come to characterize the relations of the 
21 American Republics—a solidarity which in the 
political as in the economic field is of vital im- 
portance to the United States. All of which 
serves as explanation for my requesting your in- 
dulgence in allowing me to spend a few minutes 
in examining what Latin America is and what it 
represents in terms of our present and future 
scheme of things. 

First as to what it is. It is a group of 20 sov- 
ereign Republics which occupy almost one-fifth 
of the world’s land area. The countries compris- 
ing it range in size from Brazil, which is so big 
that it would take another Texas for the United 
States to equal it, down to little E] Salvador, which 
would only make a good-sized western county. 
Differences in race are almost as notable. In some 
countries, such as Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, and 
Bolivia, Indian blood predominates; in others, 
such as Argentina and Uruguay, the population 
is almost exclusively of European origin. In still 
others, such as northeastern Brazil and in the 
coastal fringes of the Caribbean, considerable Ne- 


gro blood is to be found. 


* Address made before the combined service clubs at 
Madison, Wis., on Sept. 21 (press release 518). 
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In fact, I sometimes wonder if we do not do 
a disservice to understanding in talking so much 
about Latin America, for it has created in our 
minds a concept of oneness and sameness which 
the facts do not bear out. Strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing as Latin America, but rather 20 
sovereign and quite individualistic peoples. Even 
among the 18 which once formed a part of the 
Spanish Empire and thus have a common tongue 
(Brazil speaks Portuguese; Haiti, French), the 
differences are clearly apparent to even the most 
superficial observer. This has been brought about 
in part by differences in racial background but 
mainly because economics has discouraged inter- 
course and communication between the countries of 
Latin America while encouraging it between each 
of those countries and Europe and the United 
States. In other words, each country—since the 
passing of such continental figures as Bolivar and 
San Martin—has worked out its destiny generally 
uninfluenced by its sister Latin American Repub- 
lics, and each has reacted, in its own individualis- 
tic fashion, to the influences which have played 
upon it from abroad. 

Those influences, down to the outbreak of World 
War I, were far stronger from Europe than from 
the United States. As late as the 1920’s, drawing 
room French rather than counting house English 
was the language of polite society. Paris re- 
mained the center of the universe, and it was quite 
generally accepted that the United States was the 
land of crass materialism, home of the almighty 
dollar. 

In the brief span of 30 years, all of this has 
changed. European influence has become more 
nostalgia than substance; the dynamic forces of 
today move along lines of longitude rather than 
of latitude. 











































Political Solidarity 


How has all this come about? It would be 
quite natural—but also quite inaccurate—to seek 
the answer among the cataclysmic changes of 
World War II. That conflict merely magnified 
the effects of a directional shift which began even 
before World War I, accelerated during the 1920’s, 
and became dynamic in the 1930’s. The triumph— 
not of North American influence but of something 
much finer that had been distilled during the thir- 
ties—inter-American understanding—came at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1942 when, under the awful shadows 
of Pearl Harbor, the American Republics threw 
in their lot together. After 1942 it could be fairly 
said that political solidarity had been achieved 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

During the war this solidarity was reflected in 
all fields. Latin American air bases played a vital 
role in the success of the North African campaign, 
radical increases were registered in the production 
of strategic materials throughout the hemisphere, 
and cooperative efforts effectively controlled 
enemy espionage and propaganda activities. 

But even before the coming of peace, the full- 
ness of that understanding was being challenged. 
Our wartime President had passed on; Sumner 
Welles, the statesman who had given substance and 
reality to the good-neighbor policy, had fallen 
from power ; and United States interests, so closely 
focused on Latin America during the early years 
of the conflict, were now dispersed on a global 
basis. 

It is not to be wondered that many of our friends 
and neighbors to the south misinterpreted our 
policies, especially in the field of economic aid 
for Europe and Asia, as indicating a cooling of 
our interest in them. The more thoughtful real- 
ized that the billions we were pouring into recon- 
struction of the war-devastated areas were pro- 
portionately as important to them as to us, 
perhaps more so since fully one-half of their for- 
eign commerce was with the areas of the world in 
which United States aid was most heavily con- 
centrated. But the caboclos of Brazil and the 
rotos of Chile no longer felt as close as they once 
did to their envied cousins in the fabulous land 
to the north. 

The currents of our relations during the post- 
war years have ebbed and flowed—never regain- 
ing the fullness of understanding achieved in the 
early forties; never deteriorating to a point where 
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the gains of the late twenties and the 1930’s wen 
too seriously compromised, for a reciprocal appre 
ciation of the interdependence of the countries of 
the New World has taken deep and permanent 
root in the consciousness of all Americans, 

This state of things, favorable as it is if com. 
pared to the early years of the century, is not, 
good enough example of what the New Worl 
has to teach the Old in terms of understanding 
and cooperation among the nations. Sustained 
improvement in our relationships, in the opinion 
of many competent authorities, depends more on 
economic than on political factors. Those that 
hold this view point out that, once suspicion of 
the United States was laid to rest in the thirties, 
political understanding was comparatively easy 
since, revolutions and dictatorships notwithstand. 
ing, liberty and the dignity of man are basic con. 
cepts held in common by all 21 American Repub 
lics. In the economic field the problem is mon 
complicated. There are few common denomins- 
tors to bridge the gulfs that tend to separate coun- 
tries of such dissimilar stages of development and 
levels of living. 


Economic Approach 


There is much to be said for the economic ap 
proach to better understanding. Latin Americ 
is in the throes of a far-reaching economic and 
social revolution. Everywhere government is 
alive to the demands for a better and a fuller 
life, and while many of the efforts to provide it 
have set in motion self-defeating inflationary pres 
sures, the area as a whole has made giant stride 
in the last decade. 

This progress, however, merely whets desire 
Population growth is such that furtker advances 
in the standard of living require a progressively 
higher rate of economic development. To achieve 
that higher rate in turn requires an ever-growing 
volume of financial resources. 

The domestic resources of the other American 


Republics have provided fully 90 percent of the 


financing of their economic development. The 
balance has come from foreign private investment 
and from public credit extended by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and our own Export-Import Bank. Domestic re 
sources, in turn, have been drawn in large measure 
from the proceeds of exports. All of which ex- 
plains the constant preoccupation of the other 
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American Republics with such problems as the 
prices of primary commodities, foreign markets 
for export products, and financial assistance in 
the economic development process. 

You will recall that at the Tenth Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference, held in Caracas, Venezuela, in 
March of this year, the United States did not 
feel that it was in a position to come to grips 
with the major economic problems of the other 
American Republics.? Indeed, the timing of the 
Caracas meeting, from the standpoint of the 
United States, was difficult, since several impor- 
tant aspects of our foreign economic policies were 
in the process of being defined. Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower’s report and recommendations were under 
consideration in the various interested depart- 
ments of our Government; the Randall Commis- 
sion had just reported; and Senator Capehart’s 
invaluable Latin American study had just been 
made public. 

For these reasons, many of the countries at- 
tending the Inter-American Conference felt that 
a later meeting, devoted to economic problems, 
would be more fruitful of results. The United 
States concurred in this reasoning, and it was 
therefore agreed that there would be a meeting 
of ministers of finance and economy in Brazil in 
the fall of the present year. The definitive date 
for the meeting has since been set for November 
22. 


Preparation for Rio Meeting 


The Executive establishment has been deeply 
concerned with the need for making the Confer- 
ence a success, and the President, at the suggestion 
of the Secretary of State, named a sub-Cabinet 
committee shortly after the Caracas meeting to 
thoroughly review United States policies. This 
committee, under the chairmanship of Henry F. 
Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, has worked long and faithfully 
and has made every effort to develop sound posi- 
tions with respect to the problems which will be 
brought up for discussion at Rio. As has already 
been indicated, those problems will mainly con- 
cern prices, markets, and financial cooperation. 
The Latin Americans want (1) United States 
assistance in assuring fair and equitable prices 
for their raw materials; (2) assurances of stable 





*For a report on the Conference, see Butiettn of Apr. 
26, 1954, p. 684. 
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tariffs and an expanding United States market for 
their products; and (3) financial and technical 
cooperation in their economic development. 

There will undoubtedly be a different approach 
to these problems, however, than has been the 
case at previous conferences, where results were 
often judged by the quantitative production of 
resolutions and declarations couched in such gen- 
eralized language as to satisfy the most diverse 
and even conflicting views. At Rio there is every 
reason to believe that specific proposals will be 
advanced to deal with each of the more impor- 
tant economic problems. 

The most intensive preparations in the memory 
of old conference hands are being made. A 
special committee of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, which is supervising the 
preparations, has met regularly twice a week since 
March, even during the worst of the Washington 
summer, which is, as many of you know, as tough 
a test of sincerity of purpose as can be devised. 
The staff of the Pan American Union has pro- 
duced an impressive series of background reports, 
while the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, under the leadership of Dr. Paul Probisch 
and aided by a panel of Latin America’s out- 
standing economists, has been hard at work in de- 
veloping materia! for the Conference. All of this 
in addition to individual country preparations, 
such as these I have already described in the case 
of the United States. 

There is no need for any particular crystal ball 
to forecast some of the Latin American proposals 
which will be introduced at Rio. Among them 
the following merit mention: 


1. Consultation in connection with the disposal 
of agricultural surpluses ; 

2. Consideration of possible measures to stabi- 
lize prices of primary products including the use 
of stockpiles to avoid extreme fluctuations in the 
prices of strategic and other mineral products; 

3. Reduction of U.S. tariffs and avoidance of 
restrictions on the importation of Latin American 
products ; 

4. Consideration of special treatment with re- 
spect to trade for underdeveloped countries in 
order to encourage economic development; 

5. Utilization by the United States of income 
taxes collected on the operations of U.S. firms in 
Latin America to promote economic development 
in that area; 
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6. Establishment of a regional development in- 
stitution to provide loan and equity capital for 
private enterprise ; 

7. Increased credit facilities for Latin America 
by the International and Export-Import Banks; 

8. The setting up of target amounts for yearly 
public and private investment, with public invest- 
ment making good any deficit in the quota of pri- 
vate investment. 


The foregoing are by no means all the questions 
that will be raised. The point to be kept in mind, 
however, is that specific solutions rather than gen- 
eral pronouncements will be sought at Rio. 

It is clear that we cannot wholly satisfy all these 
aspirations. In the case of prices, we have a mu- 
tual interest in satisfactory price relationships 
since this means prosperity for all concerned, but 
we certainly do not have the resources to enter 
into any global price-parity formulas or plans 
involving vast financial commitments. We can 
assist in efforts to diversify the economies of the 
Latin American countries, thus lessening depend- 
ence on one or a few export products, and possibly 
take other measures to mitigate the effects of price 
fluctuations. However, the best assurance we can 
offer of relative stability and “fairness” of price 
is to maintain the high level of United States 
economic activity which is the major factor in 
raw-material demand. 

In the field of commercial policy, our record with 
respect to Latin American products is a reassur- 
ing one. Approximately four-fifths of our im- 
ports from Latin America are on the free list and 
therefore not subject to duty, while the average 
rate on the balance is generally quite low, some- 
what under 10 percent ad valorem. In addition, 
during the past 20 years the United States has 
probably done more than any major trading coun- 
try of the world to reduce its tariffs. 

There are other strong points in our position. 
We are prepared at Rio to again reaffirm our deep 
and abiding interest in the economic development 
of our neighbors and our willingness to cooperate 
with them in that field; we are prepared to im- 
prove and expand our programs of technical co- 
operation; and to reassure them as to the avail- 
ability of sufficient public foreign credit resources 
to meet new, foreseeable needs for the financing 
of sound projects for which private capital is not 
readily available and whose financing is within 
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the debt-carrying capacity of the borrow 
country. 
Continued consideration is being given in Wagh. 
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at Rio, and this is fortunate, since 7 weeks gti] 
remain in which positive and constructive deg. 
sions may be taken—a process which, I woul 
like to emphasize, does not, in the case of Latiy 
America, necessarily imply any demands on th 
pocketbook of the American taxpayer. The othe 
American Republics are not seeking grants in aid 
but cooperation of a kind that is mutually profit. 
able to all the parties to it. The sound extension 
of credit is not only a profitable course for debtor 
and creditor alike but builds up consuming aregs 
which, in turn, mean greater markets for Ameri 
can products. Our foreign trade with Latin 
America has grown from 1.7 billion dollars in 19% 
to 6.9 billion in 1952, thus making it the principal 
foreign trade area for the United States. It ae 
counts for between one-fifth and one-fourth of ou 
exports and supplies approximately a third of ow 
imports. Further, more private United State 
investments are concentrated in Latin Ameria 
than in any other region of the world, the total 
value of such investments now exceeding 6 billion 
dollars. 

I would like to conclude with the following 
brief but eloquent quotation from Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower’s report to the President on United 
States-Latin American relations: 


There is no doubt in my mind about the future of Latin 
America. Her people are on the march. They are deter 
mined to improve their standards of living. They have 
the resources and the manpower to do so. 

Latin America is destined to be an economically power 
ful area of the globe. While it will always have economie 
relations with Europe and other parts of the world, its 
firmest and most extensive relations can and should 
with the United States. 

In the long view, economic cooperation, extended to help 
the people of Latin America raise their level of well-being 
and further their democratic aspirations, will redound to 
their benefit and to ours. 

Working together, the nations of this Hemisphere can, 


if history should so decree, stand firmly against any enemy 


in war, and prosper mightily together in times of peace. 


Visit of President Magloire 


White House press release dated September 21 

The White House announced on September 21 
that President Eisenhower has invited President 
Paul Magloire of the Republic of Haiti to make 
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a state visit to the United States. President 
Magloire has accepted this invitation and is ex- 
ted to arrive in the United States on January 
96, 1955. It is anticipated that President Mag- 
loire will remain in Washington for 3 days. He 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Magloire. 

The visit is a further demonstration of the cor- 
dial relations and historic friendship between the 
United States and the Republic of Haiti. Presi- 
dent Magloire was elected in 1950 for a term 
ending in 1957. 


U.S., Canada Agree on Need for 
Distant Early Warning Line! 


On April 8, 1954, the Governments of Canada 
and the United States issued a joint announcement, 
which, after referring to the construction of the 
Pinetree radar chain, announced plans for the es- 
tablishment of a further radar system “generally 
to the north of the settled territory in Canada.” 
The Canadian Government subsequently decided 
that it would be appropriate, as a part of its con- 
tribution to the common defense requirements of 
the two countries, for Canada to undertake respon- 
sibility for financing, constructing, and operating 
this new system, which is generally referred to as 
the “Mid-Canada Line.” 

During the time that plans for the Mid-Canada 
Line have been under development, studies have 
also been going on to determine the feasibility of 


providing even earlier warning of the approach . 


of hostile aircraft. 

As a result of these studies, the Canadian and 
United States Governments have agreed in prin- 
ciple that there is a need for the establishment of 
a distant early warning line across the far north- 
ern part of North America and have directed that 
detailed planning for such a line should be initi- 
ated at once. The basis of participation by the 
two countries in the construction and operation of 
the line, and the division of costs, will be deter- 
mined after the detailed plans have been consid- 
ered and agreed. 

In developing the complete system for warning 





*Released to the press by the Department of Defense 
on Sept. 27; released simultaneously by the Canadian 
Government. 

*BULLETIN of Apr. 26, 1954, p. 639. 
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of the approach of hostile aircraft and for the 
control of interceptor forces, the two Governments 
have followed a policy of building outward from 
the likely target areas. Thus the first step, which 
has now been largely completed, was the construc- 
tion of the main control and warning radar instal- 
lations in the continental United States and the 
populated part of Canada. The second step, 
which is now under way, is the provision of the 
Mid-Canada Line. A third measure, the need for 
which has now been agreed upon between the two 
Governments, will be the provision of a distant 
early warning line across the most northerly prac- 
ticable part of North America. Portions of the 
complete warning and control system in Canada 
will be extended to seaward on both flanks of the 
continent by the United States. 

The establishment of these North American de- 
fense installations is a costly and difficult task, 
which is being undertaken because our security 
requires it and is being accomplished successfully 
because of the readiness of Canadians and Ameri- 
cans to work together in a common cause. 


Bill To Control Level of 
Lake Michigan Vetoed 


Statement by the President 


White House Office press release dated September 3 

I have withheld my approval of H.R. 3300, “To 
authorize the State of Illinois and the Sanitary 
District of Chicago, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army, to help control the lake 
level of Lake Michigan by diverting water from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois waterway.” 

The bill would authorize the State of Illinois 
and the Sanitary District of Chicago, under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary of the 
Army, to withdraw from Lake Michigan, in addi- 
tion to all domestic pumpage, a total annual aver- 
age of 2,500 cubic feet of water per second into 
the Illinois waterway for a period of 3 years. This 
diversion would be 1,000 cubic feet per second 
more than is presently permitted under a decree 
of the Supreme Court of the United States dated 
April 21,1930. The bill also would direct the Sec- 
retary of the Army to study the effect in the im- 
provement in conditions in the Illinois waterway 
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by reason of the increased diversion, and to report 
to the Congress as to the results of the study on or 
before January 31, 1957, with his recommenda- 
tions as to continuance of the increased diversion 
authorized. 

The bill specifies that the diversion would be 
authorized in order to regulate and promote com- 
merce, to protect, improve, and promote naviga- 
tion in the Illinois waterway and Mississippi Val- 
ley, to help control the lake level, to afford protec- 
tion to property and shores along the Great Lakes, 
and to provide for a navigable Illinois waterway. 
No mention is made of possible improvement of 
sanitary conditions or increase in hydroelectric 
power generation on the waterway. 

I am unable to approve the bill because (1) 
existing diversions are adequate for navigation on 
the Illinois waterway and Mississippi River, (2) 
all methods of control of lake levels and protec- 
tion of property on the Great Lakes should be con- 
sidered before arbitrarily proceeding with the 
proposed increased diversion, (3) the diversions 
are authorized without reference to negotiations 
with Canada, and (4) the legitimate interests of 
other States affected by the diversion may be ad- 
versely affected. I wish to comment briefly on 
each of these points. 

I understand that waterborne traffic on the IIli- 
nois waterway has grown in the last 20 years from 
200,000 tons to 16,000,000 tons annually. The 
Corps of Engineers advises, however, that the 
existing diversions of water are adequate for navi- 
gation purposes in the Illinois waterway and the 
Mississippi River. Surveys are now under way 
by the International Joint Commission and the 
Corps of Engineers to determine the best methods 
of obtaining improved control of the levels of the 
Great Lakes and of preventing recurrence of dam- 
age along their shores. Reasonable opportunity 
to complete these surveys should be afforded be- 
fore legislative action is undertaken. 

The diversion of waters into and out of the 
Great Lakes has historically been the subject of 
negotiations with Canada. To proceed unilater- 
ally in the manner proposed in H.R. 3300 is not 
wise policy. It would be the kind of action to 
which we would object if taken by one of our 

neighbors. The Canadian Government protested 
the proposed authorization when it was under con- 
sideration by the Congress and has continued its 
objection to this bill in a note to the Department 
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of State dated August 24, 1954.1 It seems to my 
that the additional diversion is not of such nation, 
importance as to justify action without regard 
the views of Canada. 

Finally, as is clear from the report of the Senaty 
Committee, a major purpose of the proposal to q. 
vert additional water from Lake Michigan into th 
Illinois waterway is to determine whether the jp. 
creased flow will improve existing adverse sanitg. 
tion conditions. The waters of Lake Michiganan 
interstate in character. It would seem to me that, 
diversion for the purposes of one State alom 
should be authorized only after general agreement 
has been reached among all the affected States, 
Officials of several States adjoining the Great 
Lakes, other than Illinois, have protested approval 
of the bill as being contrary to their interests and 
not in accord with the diversion authorized under 
the 1930 decree of the Supreme Court. Underall 
of these circumstances, I have felt that the bil 
should not be approved. 


Austria Thanks U.S. for 
Gift of Fodder Corn 


White House Office press release dated September 4 


The White House on September 4 made public 
the following message to the President from 
Theodor Koerner, President of Austria. 


Decision of United States Government to make 
25,000 tons of fodder corn available for free dis 
tribution among Austrian flood victims? prompts 
me to express deep-felt thanks to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in my own name and in the name of the 
Austrian people and at the same time to express 
admiration for the material generosity and high 
humanitarian spirit with which the American 
people and government constantly display their 


willingness to help the whole world. The gift 


of fodder corn not only represents quantitatively 
an extraordinary contribution for the relief of 
the emergency caused by the disastrous flood but 
will also contribute considerably toward over 
coming as rapidly as possible production diffi 


culties originating in the catastrophe. 


* Not printed. 
* BuLLETIN of Oct. 4, 1954, p. 490. 
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Loss of Americans and Japanese 
in Hakodate Typhoon 


press release 540 dated September 28 

Following is the text of a message from the 
Prime Minister of Japan to Secretary Dulles, to- 
gether with Acting Secretary Smith’s reply. 


Prime Minister Yoshida to Secretary Dulles 
SepreMBer 27, 1954 


The Honorable Jonn Foster Duizs 
Secretary of State. 

On my arrival at Ottawa, I was greatly shocked 
to receive a report that some sixty United States’ 
Forces members and dependents perished in the 
sinking of the Z’oyamaru at Hakodate last Sun- 
day [September 26]. I lament the loss of so 
many American lives and hasten to express to you 
my sincere condolences. 

Suicerv YosHipa 
Prime Minister of Japan 


General Smith to Prime Minister Yoshida 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1954 


His Excellency Suiceru YosHipa 
Prime Minister of Japan 
Through the American Embassy, 
Ottawa. 

I wish to thank you for your message to Secre- 
tary Dulles regarding the loss of American lives in 
the Hakodate typhoon. The people of the United 
States share the deep sense of tragedy felt by you 
and the Japanese people at this unparalleled 
disaster. Your thoughtfulness is greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Watter Bepevt Smirn 
Acting Secretary of State 


Negotiations on Revision of 
Philippine Trade Agreement 


Press release 539 dated September 28 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


The U. S. delegation for the Philippine trade ne- 
gotiations issued formal notice on September 28 
that it would hold hearings beginning at 10 a. m., 
November 1, 1954, in Washington, at the Tariff 
Commission hearing room, with respect to possible 
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modification of the 1946 Agreement on Trade and 
Related Matters between the two countries. A 
preliminary announcement of these hearings was 
made by the Department of State on August 11, 
1954. 

The notice of the delegation states that applica- 
tions for oral presentation of views and informa- 
tion, as well as written briefs or statements, must 
be presented to the delegation not later than 12 
noon, October 22, and that only those persons will 
be heard who by that date have presented written 
briefs or statements and filed applications to be 
heard. The notice points out that the negotia- 
tions will cover all aspects of the 1946 agreement, 
and particularly the provisions regarding tariff 
preferences (article I), commodity quotas and 
their allocation (articles II and III), exchange 
rates and controls (article V), national treatment 
for Americans in the development of Philippine 
natural resources (article VII), and nondiscrimi- 
nation and termination (article X). 

Twelve copies of the written briefs or state- 
ments are to be supplied to the delegation, either 
typed, printed, or duplicated. One copy should 
be sworn to. These communications should be 
addressed to “The Chairman, United States Dele- 
gation for Philippine Trade Negotiations, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D. C.” 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Notice is hereby given by the United States Delegation 
for Philippine Trade Negotiations of intention to conduct 
negotiations with the Republic of the Philippines for the 
purpose of revising, subject to the approval of the Con- 
gresses of the two countries, the Agreement on Trade and 
Related Matters entered into between the United States 
and the Philippines on July 4, 1946 pursuant to Public 
Law 371 of the 79th U.S. Congress (“Philippine Trade 
Act of 1946”). A continuation through December 31, 
1955 of the reciprocal free trade provisions of the Agree- 
ment was recently approved by the two Congresses (Pub- 
lic Law 474 of the 88rd U.S. Congress) to permit time 
for the consultations and negotiations to which this notice 
refers. 

The negotiations will cover all aspects of the 1946 Agree- 
ment and particularly the provisions regarding tariff 
preferences (Article I), commodity quotas and their al- 
location (Articles II and III), exchange rates and con- 
trols (Article V), national treatment for Americans in 
the development of Philippine natural resources (Article 
VII), and nondiscrimination and termination (Article X). 

Any persons who have views or information which they 
wish to present to the Delegation with respect to possible 
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modification of the 1946 Agreement in these or other re- 
spects are invited to do so in the public hearings which 
will be held before the Delegation beginning at 10:00 
a. m., November 1, 1954. The Delegation will also re- 
ceive information and views in writing. Presentations 
will be given equal consideration, whether written or oral. 
Anything which is confidential should be so labeled on 
the cover sheet and separated from nonconfidential 
material. 

Applications for oral presentation, and the submission 
of written statements or briefs, must be made to the Dele- 
gation not later than 12:00 noon, October 22. All such 
communications should be addressed to “The Chairman, 
United States Delegation for Philippine Trade Negotia- 
tions, Department of State, Washington, 25, D. C.” 
Twelve copies of written statements, either typed, printed 
or duplicated, shall be submitted, of which one copy should 
be sworn to. 

Only those persons will be heard who have presented 
written briefs or statements and filed applications to be 
heard by the closing date indicated in the preceding para- 
graph. The hearings will be held in the Hearing Room of 
the Tariff Commission at 7th and F Streets, Washington, 
D. C. Applicants for oral presentation will be advised 
regarding the time of their individual appearance. State- 
ments made at the public hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Chairman of the United States Dele- 
gation for Philippine Trade Negotiations this twenty- 
eighth day of September, 1954. 


F. Patrick Keiiy 
Executive Secretary 
United States Delegation for 
Philippine Trade Negotiations 


Formal Opening of 
U.S.-Philippine Trade Talks 


Press release 516 dated September 20 


The following remarks were made by Walter S. 
Robertson, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs, and Senator José P. Laurel, Chairman of 
the Philippine delegation, on the occasion of the 
formal opening of the US.-Philippine trade talks 
on September 20. 


REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
ROBERTSON 

President Eisenhower has asked me to extend 
to you the warm greetings of the United States 
Government as well as his personal felicitations 
on this occasion signaling the opening of the dis- 
cussions on the United States-Philippine Trade 
Agreement. 

Secretary of State Dulles also extends his greet- 
ings and has asked me to convey to you his sincere 
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regrets at not being able to participate in this¢ : 
ing ceremony. As you know, he has just made 
quick trip to Europe and will not be returning 
Washington before proceeding to the United }. 
tions General Assembly. 

More than a year ago the President of th 
Philippines requested a re-examination and read. 
justment of the provisions of the 1946 Agreemey 
on Trade and Related Matters Between th 
United States and the Republic of the Philipping 
President Eisenhower replied at that time thatth 
United States stood ready to give sympathety 
consideration to any specific proposals which th 
Philippine Government might wish to advang! 

We are now about to commence our discussions 
I am confident that they will be frank and cordial 
and that the results will be fruitful and will repr 
sent the best interests of our two countries. 

I think these discussions are another exampk 
of the close and friendly relations existing betwee 
us. This is a relationship of free and sovereign 
nations which sit down together and discus 
frankly any differences in point of view and which 
are prepared to reach an understanding in a spirit 
of compromise and mutual trust. 

Senator Laurel, it is indeed a pleasure and an 
honor to welcome such a distinguished visitor from 
your great Republic. We are well aware of yor 
years of devoted public service and of the esteem 
in which you are held in your own country. I 
should like to convey to you my own countrys 
high esteem and warm welcome. 












REMARKS BY SENATOR LAUREL 

In behalf of the Philippine Economic Mission, 
I acknowledge with profound appreciation the 
greetings of the President and the Secretary of 
State of the United States, which you have jus 
conveyed to us. 

We particularly cherish the personal felicits- 
tions from President Eisenhower, whose loyal and 
worthy services when we were still a Commo 
wealth have forged an indissoluble bond of mutual 
regard and affection between him and our people 

President Magsaysay has entrusted me with the 
pleasant task of expressing the gratitude of the 
Government and people of the Republic of the 
Philippines to the Government and people of the 


United States for their sympathetic attitude 


? Buttetin of Sept. 7, 1953, p. 316. 
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ward the revision of the 1946 Agreement on Trade 
and Related Matters. This attitude was mani- 
rningipf fested by the readiness with which President 
ited Nf Eisenhower approved the holding of these negotia- 
tions and the speedy enactment by the Congress 
of th® of a statute in effect extending for 18 months the 
id reaj-§ free trade between our two countries in order to 
reemen§ facilitate the successful re-examination of said 
en th§ trade agreement. 

Secretary Robertson, I share your feeling of 
confidence that these discussions will be conducted 
inutmost candor and cordiality, which auger their 
felicitous conclusion. The Philippine delegation 
will participate in the discussions in a spirit be- 
fitting the free and friendly collaboration which 
exists between our two countries. I am sure we 
shall be able to reach a satisfactory agreement 
which will promote our common interests and 
mutual advantage. 

Secretary Robertson, I am deeply touched by the 
kind words of welcome which you have addressed 
tome personally. There is no more gratifying 
which § experience for me than to be so warmly received 


Spirit F in this great country since I last came here as a 
humble student 36 years ago. 

nd an 

r from 

2% | Department Engages ANTA 

ry: I Press release 541 dated September 29 


nttys | The Department of State has engaged the Amer- 
ican National Theatre and Academy to act as its 
agent for the purpose of encouraging and facilitat- 
ing tours abroad by American individuals and 
groups in musical, theatrical, and other fields. 

» the | This project is an extension of the continuing 











7 of exchange programs handled by the International 

jut Educational Exchange Service of the Department 
of State. 
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ty | Current Actions 

the MULTILATERAL 

‘the Aviation 


Protocol amending Article 45 of the Convention on Inter- 
tf F national Civil Aviation (TIAS 1581), relating to the 
Permanent seat of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. Done at Montreal June 14, 1954. Enters 
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into force on date on which the forty-second instrument 
of ratification is deposited with Icao. 


Narcotic Drugs 

Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of 
the poppy plant, the production of, internaticnal and 
wholesale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New 
York June 23, 1953." 
Ratified by the President: September 14, 1954. 


Slave Trade 

Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at 
Geneva September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. 
Done at New York December 7, 1953.’ 
Signature (ad referendum): Ecuador, September 7, 
1954. 


Telecommunications 

International telecommunications convention. Signed at 

Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954.’ 
Ratifications deposited: Yugoslavia, August 16, 1954; 
France and Algeria, and Overseas Territories of the 
French Republic and Territories administered as such,* 
August 19, 1954. 

Final protocol to the international telecommunication 
convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 
Entered into force January 1, 1954.” 

Ratification deposited: Yugoslavia, August 16, 1954. 

Additional protocols to the international telecommunica- 
tion convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 
1952. Entered into force December 22, 1952. 
Ratification deposited: Yugoslavia, August 16, 1954. 


Trade and Commerce 

Declaration regulating the commercial relations between 
certain contracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and Japan. Done at Geneva Octo- 
ber 24, 1953. Entered into force November 23, 1953 for 
the United States. TIAS 2917. 
Acceptance effective: Germany, September 2, 1954. 


BILATERAL 


Colombia 

Agreement for a cooperative program of housing in Co- 
lombia, pursuant to the General Agreement for Tech- 
nical Cooperation dated March 5 and 9, 1951 (TIAS 
2231). Effected by exchange of notes at Bogota June 24 
and 30, 1954. Entered into force June 30, 1954. 





+ Not in force. 

* Not in force for the United States. 

*These comprise: French Bquatorial Africa (Gabon, 
Middle-Congo, Oubangui-Chari, Chad); French West 
Africa (Senegal, French Sudan, French Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Niger, Haute-Volta, Dahomey, Mauretania) ; 
French Somaliland ; French Settlements in India ; French 
Settlements in Oceania; Madagascar and Dependencies ; 
New Caledonia and Dependencies; Saint Pierre and Mi- 
quelon Islands; Territories under French Trusteeship 
(Cameroon, Togo). 
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Germany 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation with 
respect to taxes on income. Signed at Washington July 
22, 1954. 
Ratified by the President: September 22, 1954. 


Guatemala 

General agreement for technical cooperation. Signed at 
Guatemala City September 1, 1954. Entered into force 
September 1, 1954. 


Peru 

Agreement terminating the agreement of April 1 and 9, 
1952 (TIAS 2723), as amended, providing for an agri- 
cultural experiment program in Peru. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Lima April 27 and May 11, 1954. 
Termination became effective May 18, 1954. 
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First Foreign Service Officers 
Under New Program Take Oath 


Press release 543 dated September 30 


The first group of Foreign Service officers to be ap- 
pointed under the Secretary of State’s integration pro- 
gram received their oath of office on September 30. The 
program calling for the integration of the Departmental 
and Foreign Service was one of the recommendations 
advanced by the Secretary’s Public Committee on Per- 
sonnel, headed by Henry M. Wriston. 

Following are the names and home towns of the officers 
appointed : 


Harlan P. Bramble, Portland, Oreg. 
W. Clyde Dunn, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Richard B. Freund, Chicago, Ill. 

Paul T. Meyer, East Orange, N. J. 
Harry K. Baker, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Douglas N. Batson, Poplarville, Miss. 
James H. Boughton, Westport, Conn. 
Louis Mason Drury, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Tobias J. Boyd, Johnstown, Pa. 
Delbert D. Mehaffy, Mediapolis, Iowa. 
Joseph B. Tisinger III, Takoma Park, Md. 
Betty-Jane Jones, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gloria E. Abiouness, Norfolk, Va. 


Legation in Libya Elevated to Embassy 


The United States announced on September 25 (press 
release 532) the elevation of its Legation in Libya to 
the status of an Embassy. 

At the same time, the White House announced that the 
President has named John L. Tappin to be U.S. Am- 
bassador to Libya. He succeeds Henry §. Villard, who 
has served as Minister of the United States to Libya 
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since February 1952 and who has recently been a 
pointed Principal Political Adviser on Near Eastern ay 
African Affairs to the U.S. delegation of the Ninth Ga. 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 


Consular Offices 


The consulate at Tananarive, Madagascar, was clog 
to the public on July 1, 1954, and officially closed on Ay. 
gust 31, 1954. 


Recess Appointments 


The President on September 25 made the followin 
recess appointments: 


Robert F. Woodward to be Ambassador to Costa Rica, 

Robert C. Hill to be Ambassador to El Salvador. 

John L. Tappin to be Ambassador to the United King 
dom of Libya. 
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Foreign Relations Volume 


Press release 511 dated September 16 


The Department of State on September 25 % 
leased Foreign Relations of the United Stata, 
1937, Volume IV, The Far East. Documents 
published in this volume deal chiefly with prob 
lems arising from the outbreak of undeclared wat 
between China and Japan in July 1937, especially 
with efforts by the United States and other powers 
to restore peace. This is the second of two vol 
umes dealing with the Far East crisis in 198, 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1937, Vol 
ume III, The Far East, having been released last 
June 26.1 

In 1937 China faced Japan, with the Soviet 
Union watching from the sidelines and discussing 
developments with other powers. Nine hundred 
pages of contemporary papers deal with not only 
efforts to end the undeclared war but also other 
phases of the war itself and repercussions affect 
ing the United States. 

A conference was called at Brussels under the 
terms of the Nine Power Treaty of February §, 


*Buiietin of July 12, 1954, p. 73. 
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1922, regarding China, to explore the possibility 
of peaceful solution of the conflict between Japan 
and China. This conference forms the principal 
chapter in this second volume on the Far East in 
1937. Chapters are also included on American 
relations with China, Japan, and Siam (Thai- 
Jand). 

* long ago as 1937 the role played by Soviet 
diplomacy and Communist intrigue in China was 
emerging. 

Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson at Nanking 
cabled on January 12 that the Chinese military at 
Sianfu—where Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
had been kidnapped a month before and released 
under mysterious circumstances—“had linked 
themselves closely with the Communists in a com- 
mon purpose to fight the National Government” 
(p. 553). In the spring months Red propaganda 
agencies were discovered to be using “American 
ownership, real or simulated,” as protection 
against Chinese jurisdiction (pp. 692-94). 

On May 12, however, Mr. Johnson mentioned 
“General Chiang Kai-shek’s reported willingness 
to come to a working agreement with the Commu- 
nist forces in the northwest” (p. 597), and on 
June 25 Consul General C. E. Gauss, at Shang- 
hai wrote (p. 688) : 

As the Department is aware from political reports from 

China, some sort of rapprochement has taken place be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and the Kuomintang and 
Nanking Government. 
Mr. Gauss noted further that “the activities and 
support of the Third Internationale (at Moscow) 
are being directed away from criticism and at- 
tack on the National Government of China toward 
the development of a ‘popular front’ of opposition 
to Japan.” 

By November 3 Ambassador Johnson could re- 
port that official Chinese sources hoped for a 
Soviet-Japanese nonaggression pact similar to the 
Soviet-Chinese pact of August 21 (p. 151). The 
same sources argued that “communism internally 
is a domestic Chinese problem”—contrary to usual 
Japanese announcements. 

President Roosevelt’s “quarantine” speech at 
Chicago on October 5 brought various reactions 
abroad. Ambassador Joseph E. Davies at Moscow 
sent telegrams on Soviet comment (pp. 87-8, 100- 
1, 119-20). Dated between October 18 and 29, 
these indicated press and official pleasure over the 
chance of United States exercising restraint upon 
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Japan. Soviet Foreign Commissar Litvinov de- 
clared that “the Soviet Union was prepared to 
take a strong position if it were in cooperation 
with the United States, France, and England” 
(p. 120). 

On November 10 Ambassador William C. Bul- 
litt at Paris cabled a report of an interview with 
French Premier Chautemps (pp. 172-4), in which 
the latter spoke as follows: 

I understand how much the President may desire to 
do something today to preserve peace; but I should in- 
finitely rather have him say nothing than make speeches, 
like his speech at Chicago, which aroused immense hopes 
when there is no possibility that in the state of American 
opinion and the state of mind of the Senate he can fol- 
low up such speeches by action. Such a policy on the 
part of the United States merely leads the dictatorships 
to believe that the democracies are full of words but are 
unwilling to back up their words by force, and force is 
the only thing that counts today in the world (p. 173). 

On November 16 Japanese Embassy Counselor 
Suma told Assistant Secretary of State Hugh R. 
Wilson (pp. 194-6) what Japan thought of the 
situation: “the Chicago speech of the President 
and the association by the State Department of the 
United States with the action of the League (of 
Nations) had shaken Japan’s belief in our friend- 
ly attitude; nevertheless, the President had fol- 
lowed his Chicago speech by a fireside talk (Octo- 
ber 12), which had done much to restore the 
friendly sentiments of the Japanese for us” 
(p. 194). 

An interesting account of the relationship be- 
tween American press representatives and dele- 
gates attending the Brussels Conference is given in 
a telegram on November 21 from Norman H. 
Davis, Chairman of the American delegation (pp. 
221-4). As Mr. Davis noted, it was difficult to 
explain that the United States only intended “to 
seek with all the other powers at the Conference 
a peaceful solution of the conflict in the Far East” 
(p. 222). 

Aside from discussions at Geneva and Brussels, 
the new volume contains chapters on protection 
of American rights in the area of the undeclared 
war, sinking by Chinese and Japanese action re- 
spectively of the liner President Hoover and the 
gunboat Panay, assistance of various kinds to 
China, representations to China on behalf of 
Americans, narcotic traffic in China, Japanese 
Army pressure on their government, representa- 
tions to Japan in regard to oil, fisheries, and other 
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interests, Japan’s ban on U.S. naval visits to the 
Pacific mandated islands, Japanese aid in search 
for the missing Amelia Earhart plane, and a new 
friendship treaty with Siam. 

A final volume for 1937, that on the American 
Republics, will appear shortly. 

Copies of this volume (IV, 911 pp.) may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for $4 each. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


‘Technical Cooperation—Jordan Program. TIAS 2819. 
Pub. 5288. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Jordan, amend- 
ing agreement of February 12, 1952, as amended—Signed 
at Amman Apr. 7, 1953. 


Mutual Aid Settlement—Release of Netherlands Obliga- 
tions on Behalf of Indonesia Under Agreement of May 
28,1947. TIAS 2820. Pub. 5239. 5pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States, the Netherlands, 
and Indonesia. Exchange of notes—Signed at The Hague 
Sept. 17 and Djakarta Oct. 15, 1952, and at Washington 
Apr. 8, 1953. 


yaar Cooperation Program. TIAS 2821. Pub. 5240. 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Lebanon, 
amending agreement of June 26, 1952—Signed at Beirut 
Apr. 14, 1953. 


Air Transport Services—Nonassertion of Sovereign Im- 
munity From Suit. TIAS 2828. Pub. 5248. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Netherlands. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington June 19, 1953. 


‘Global Relations of the United States. Pub. 5536. Gen- 
eral Foreign Policy Series 91. 12 pp. 10¢. 


An article (Department of State BULLETIN reprint), with 
maps and illustrations, by S. Whittemore Boggs on the 
study of the spherical surface of the globe in relation to 
the comprehension and better understanding of many 
world problems and cultural relationships. 


Intervention of International Communism in Guatemala. 
Pub. 5556. Inter-American Series 48. 95 pp. 35¢. 


A description of the growth of international communism 
in Guatemala and its attempt to get a foothold in the 
Western Hemisphere by gaining control of the political 
institutions of an American Republic. 


People to People—Diplomacy. Pub. 5492. International 
Information and Cultural Series 36. 29 pp. 


A report on the conduct of the International Educational 
Exchange Service in carrying out its program of leader- 
ship, as authorized by the Congress, in coordinating the 
exchange of foreign policy objectives of government and 
private agencies. 
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U.S. Participation in the U.N.—Report by the 
to the Congress for the Year 1953. Pub. 5459. 
tional Organization and Conference Series III, 

277 pp. 7O0¢. 


An annual report, with tables and charts, on the im 
portant part the United States has played in the activitig 
of the United Nations system and of its efforts to trang 
late the terms and objectives of the charter into reality, 


Technical Cooperation—Public Health and Sanitatio, 
Program. TIAS 2756. Pub. 5366. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iraq. Effectej 
by exchange of notes—Dated at Baghdad June 9 anj 
July 27, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation—Economic Development Program, 
TIAS 2757. Pub. 5367. 6 pp. le 


Agreement between the United States and Iraq. Effected 
by exchange of notes—Dated at Baghdad October 28 ang 
November 16, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation—Water Resourres Development 
Program. TIAS 2758. Pub. 5415. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iraq. Effected 
by exchange of notes—Dated at Baghdad December 1], 
1951, April 28 and May 21, 1952. 


— External Debts. TIAS 2792. Pub. 5230. 3% 
pp. $1. 


Agreement, with annexes and appendices, between the 
United States and Other Governments—Signed at Londo 
February 27, 1953. 


Settlement of United States Claim for Postwar Economie 
Assistance to Germany. TIAS 2795. Pub. 5286. 15 pp 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany—Signed at London February 2, 
1953. 


Technical Cooperation—Application to Eritrea of Pro 
gram for Technical and Science Education. TIAS 2803. 
Pub. 5264. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ethiopia 
Effected by exchange of notes—Dated at Addis Ababa 
June 19 and 25, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation—Application to Eritrea of Agri- 
cultural Education Program. TIAS 2805. Pub. 5266. 
lp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ethiopia— 
Signed at Addis Ababa June 25, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation—Program of Agriculture. TIA8 
2806. Pub. 5267. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ethiopia 
Effected by- exchange of notes—Dated at Addis Ababa 
June 23 and 30, 1953. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—United States Military 


Assistance Advisory Group to Saudi Arabia. TIAS 2812 
Pub. 5227. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Saudi Arabia, 
implementing agreement of June 18, 1951. Effected by 
exchange of notes—Signed at Jidda June 27, 1953. 


4 Transport Services. TIAS 2813. Pub. 5228. 29 pp. 
15¢. 


Agreement, with annex and exchange of notes betweet 
the United States and Venezuela—Signed at Caracas 
August 14, 1953. 
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Technical Cooperation—Well Drilling Under Program 
for Water Resources Development. TIAS 2814. Pub. 


5261. 3pp. 5¢ 

Agreement between the United States and Ethiopia. 
Bffected by exchange of notes—Dated at Addis Ababa 
June 27 and 30, 1953. 


Economic Cooperation. TIAS 2816. Pub. 5235. 8 pp. 
10¢. 

Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, pur- 
suant to agreement of July 6, 1948, as amended. Effected 
by exchange of notes—Signed at London February 25, 
1953. 


Training Program in the United States of America for 
Japanese National Safety Force Officers. TIAS 2817. 
Pub. 5236. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Japan. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo March 17 
and 18, 1953. 


Economic Cooperation—Guaranties under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. TIAS 2818. Pub. 5237. 


4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Haiti. Bf- 
fected by exchange of notes—Signed at Washington March 
13 and April 2, 1953. 


Agricultural Experiment Station in E] Salvador. TIAS 
2822. Pub. 5245. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and El Salvador, 
extendiag Memorandum of Understanding of October 21, 
1942, as amended and extended. Effected by exchange 
of notes—Signed at San Salvador April 16 and 21, 1953. 


Agricultural Experiment Station in El Salvador. TIAS 
2823. Pub. 5246. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and El Salvador, 
extending Memorandum of Understanding of October 21, 
1942, as amended and extended. Effected by exchange 
of notes—Signed at San Salvador June 30, 1953. 


Civil Aviation Mission to Panama. TIAS 2824. Pub. 
5241. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Panama, 
amending and extending agreement of March 31, 1949. 
Effected by exchange of notes—Signed at Panama April 
14and May 8, 1953. 


a Cooperation. TIAS 2826. Pub. 5243. 4 pp. 








Agreement between the United States and Portugal, 
amending agreement of September 28, 1948, as amended. 
Effected by exchange of notes—Signed at Washington May 
22 and 25, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation—Agriculture and Natural Re- 
ge Development Programs. TIAS 2827. Pub. 5247. 
pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Colombia. BEf- 
fected by exchange of notes—Signed at Bogot&é May 25, 
and June 9, 1953. 


International Recognition of Rights in Aircraft. TIAS 
2847. Pub. 5288. 17 p. 10¢ 


Convention between the United States and Other Govern- 
tents. Opened for signature at Geneva June 19, 1948— 
Entered into force with respect to the United States 
September 17, 1953. 
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The Philippines—1954. Pub. 5508. Far Eastern Series 
66. 14 pp. 10¢. 


A background summary on the Philippines since gaining 
its independence on July 4, 1946, its strategic importance 
to the free nations of the world, and its growing influence 
in the Far East as a constructive and effective democratic 
counterforce to the spread of communism. 


The Record on Disarmament. Pub. 5581. International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 102. 20pp. 15¢. 


A report of the U.S. Deputy Representative to the Dis- 
armament Commission on the London meeting of the 
Subcommittee of Five on the Disarmament Commission 
meetings from May 13 to June 22, 1954. 


The United Nations—An Appraisal for 1954. Pub. 5554. 
International Organization and Conference Series III, 
101. 22 pp. 15¢. 


A balance sheet of the costs, accomplishments, and aims 
of the United Nations, its importance as a forum for 
world opinion, and. its effective part in the progress of 
the free world in its fight for peace and the common bene- 
fit of all mankind. 


Aerial Mapping Project in Thailand. TIAS 2759. Pub. 
5371. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Thailand. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Bangkok November 8 and De- 
cember 3, 1952. 


Validation of Dollar Bonds of German Issue. TIAS 2793. 
Pub. 5212. 92 pp. 30¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany—Signed at Bonn February 27, 1953. 
Confirmation of Effectiveness in Berlin. Exchange of 
a at Washington February 25 and April 9, 
1954. 


Certain Matters Arising From the Validation of German 
Dollar Bonds. TIAS 2794. Pub. 5280. 11 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany—Signed at Bonn April 1, 1953. 
Confirmation of Effectiveness in Berlin. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Washington February 25 and April 9, 
1954. 


Settlement of Indebtedness of Germany for Awards 
Made by the Mixed Claims Commission. TIAS 2796. 
Pub. 5287. 15 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany—Signed at London February 27, 
1953. 


International Wheat Agreement. 
175 pp. 50¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Other Govern- 
ments, revising and renewing agreement of March 23, 
1949—Open for signature at Washington April 13-27, 
1953. 


Technical Cooperation—Program of Agriculture. TIAS 
2829. Pub. 5249. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement, with Memorandum of Understanding, between 
the United States and Liberia—Signed at Monrovia June 
23, 1953. 


Army Mission to El Salvador. TIAS 2825. Pub. 5242. 
19 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and El Salvador— 
Signed at San Salvador May 21, 1953. 


TIAS 2799. Pub. 5183. 
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Cooperating To Improve 
Free World’s Economy 


Statement by George M. Humphrey 
Secretary of the Treasury * 


At the opening of the meeting it was my priv- 
ilege to bring you the welcome of the President 
of the United States in behalf of the American 
people. Now I should like to express my own 
gratification at being with you again and rep- 
resenting the United States in the second of these 
annual meetings which have been held since I be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury. It is a great 
pleasure to renew our pleasant associations and to 
have the opportunity to discuss problems of mu- 
tual interest with you. 

Since our last meeting the free world has con- 
tinued to advance toward our common objectives 
of a healthier and wider flow of trade and money. 
The President of the United States in his March 30 
message to our Congress has set the guidelines for 
our foreign economic policy.? Last month he em- 
phasized that this message remains firmly our po- 
sition. Our objective is “to obtain, in a manner 
that is consistent with our national security and 
profitable and equitable for all, the highest pos- 
sible level of trade and the most efficient use of 
capital and resources.” Greater freedom from 
restrictions and controls and the increased 
efficiencies which arise from expanding markets 
and the freer play of economic forces are essential 
to the attainment of this higher trade level. 

During the past year genuine progress has been 
made in removing restrictions and strengthening 
our economies. Production and trade remain at 
high and sounder levels. Good money policies are 
more widespread. Price levels have become more 


*Made before the opening joint session of the Boards 
of Governors, International Monetary Fund and Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Sept. 24. Mr. Humphrey is the Gover- 
nor for the United States. 

* BuLietin of Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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stable. Balances of international payments are 
in better equilibrium. Currency convertibility— 
a most desirable condition for a freer and healthier 
international trade—has become a nearer prospect, 
as the Fund report points out. 

I think it is worthy to note how far the trade. 
agreements program of the United States has 
moved to reduce our tariffs and eliminate restric. 
tions against imports through the negotiation of 
reciprocal agreements. During 1953, only 45 per. 
cent of the total value of our imports were subject 
toany import duties. Fifty-five percent were duty 
free. The duties collected on our dutiable imports 
represented only 12 percent of their value. To 
some extent, of course, the ratio of the duties col- 
lected to the value of imports reflects a rise in the 
prices of imported articles. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the average cost, to the rest of the world, 
of sending their goods to us is now comparatively 
low. 

The United States has taken and will continue 
to take its part in trying further to remove u- 
necessary restrictions on international trade under 
the program set forth by the President in his 
March 30 message to our Congress, and our most 
recent moves toward customs reform are another 
step in that direction. 

In view of the stronger international position 
of many other countries, we should reasonably 
look forward to gradual further lifting of their 
present restrictions on their trade with the rest 
of the world and with us. 

I think it is generally recognized that probably 
the greatest contribution which the United States 
can make to expanding and profitable interna 
tional trade is a healthy and growing economy at 


a high level of activity here in the United States. 


This helps sustain a high level of demand for the 
world’s goods and so fosters trade on a mutually 
beneficial basis. To sustain a high level of eco 
nomic activity in this country is the keystone of 
our policy. 

Over the long term, economic progress must be 
based upon a substantial flow of new private ii- 
vestment, both national and international. The 
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Message From President Eisenhower 


The following letter from the President was read 
by Secretary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey 
to the opening session of the annual meeting of 
Boards of Governors, International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, on September 24: 


I am delighted to send greetings to the Boards of 
Governors of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund at their Ninth Annual Meeting in 
Washington. 

The International Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund during the past year have again 
demonstrated that they are active and effective in- 
struments in promoting international cooperation 
toward the well-being of the free world. The 
United States heartily approves the Fund’s efforts 
to free the world from restrictions on the flow of 
trade and money and to foster sound monetary pol- 
icies and currency convertibility. The Bank has 
notably aided the member countries in their eco- 
nomic development and has helped promote condi- 
tions under which greater flow of private invest- 
ments can take place. 

The Fund and the Bank have our best wishes for 
success and the assurance of our support. I antici- 
pate with confidence a successful year for both 
institutions. 











International Bank in its relatively brief career 
has done much to improve the climate for invest- 
ment. Its loans for the development of basic fa- 
cilities in the member countries have provided the 
groundwork for other forms of investment. The 
bank can be an important supplement to the flow 
: private investment, but it cannot be a substitute 
or it. 

In 1953 the International Bank disbursed $240 
million in loans to member countries. By way of 
comparison, the outflow of private capital from 
the United States has been about $900 million a 
year for the last 6 years. In addition, the sub- 
sidiaries abroad of American companies have re- 
invested earnings at an average rate of about $600 
million a year. 

To complete the picture, the U.S. Government 
has lent over $400 million a year net of repay- 
ments. All in all, these various sources—the In- 
ternational Bank, private U.S. investors, and the 
U.S. Government—have added more than $2 bil- 
lion a year to the capital available to foreign coun- 
tries. Three-fourths of this has come from pri- 
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vate investors. Naturally the great bulk of this 
investment has been made in those countries where 
experience has shown the principal is most safe 
and where reasonable return of earnings can be 
best assured. 

All countries must of course rely upon domes- 
tic savings for the great bulk of their economic 
development. The encouragement of savings and 
of capital formation at home and the investment 
of these savings at home in productive enterprise, 
as well as investment from abroad, are dependent 
on sound monetary and investment policies and 
assurance of safety of principal and fair treat- 
ment of investors, which give people confidence in 
their currency and in the preservation of its value. 
I am sure the discussions we shall have during the 
next few days will help to assess the importance of 
these elements in vigorous and successful inter- 
national investment. 

I am looking forward to hearing the views of 
the other Governors on the problems of inter- 
national exchange and capital investment and the 
related matters, which are the occasion for our 
annual meetings. I know that during these meet- 
ings we will all become better acquainted and have 
the opportunity to obtain a better understanding 
of our mutual interests and problems, which we 
can all approach in a real spirit of optimism so 
amply justified by the widespread improvement 
in economic conditions in the free world. 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


General Assembly 


International Law Commission. Sixth session. Nation- 
ality Including Statelessness. Survey of the Problem 
of Multiple Nationality (Prepared by the Secretariat). 
A/CN.4/84. May 14,1954. 149 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the Ninth 
Regular Session of the General Assembly: Item Pro- 
posed by Afghanistan, Burma, Hgypt, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand and Yemen. The 
Tunisian Question. A/2683, July 29, 1954. 6 pp. 
mimeo. 





1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Question of Defining Aggression. Comments received 
from Governments regarding the report of the Special 
Committee on the Question of Defining Aggression. 
A/2689. August 6, 1954. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the International Law Commission Covering 

the Work of its Sixth Session. A/CN.4/88. August 
5, 1954. 60 pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted Under 
Article 73e of the Charter: Report of the Secretary- 
General. A/2655. August 11, 1954. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment. A/2646/Add.2. July 23,1954. 30 pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted Under 
Article 73e of the Charter. Report of the Secre- 
tary-General. A/2657/Add. 3. August 13, 1954. 75 
pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted 
Under Article 73 e of the Charter: Report of the 
Secretary-General. Summary of information trans- 
mitted by the Government of Australia. A/2651. 
August 20, 1954. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted 
Under Article 73 e of the Charter: Report of the 
Secretary-General. Summary of information trans- 
mitted by the Government of Belgium. A/2652. 
August 11, 1954. 20 pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted 
Under Article 73 e of the Charter: Report of the 
Secretary-General. Summary of information trans- 
mitted by the Government of Denmark. A/2653. 
August 17, 1954. 27 pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted 
Under Article 73 e of the Charter: Report of the 
Secretary-General. Summary of information trans- 
mitted by the French and British Governments in 
respect of New Hebrides. A/2654/Add.1. August 13, 
1954. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted 
Under Article 73 e of the Charter: Report of the 
Secretary-General. Summary of information trans- 
mitted by the British Government. A/2657/Add.1. 
August 12, 1954. 69 pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted 
Under Article 73 e of the Charter: Report of the 
Secretary-General. Summary of information trans- 
mitted by the British Government. A/2657/Add.2. 
August 13, 1954. 74 pp. mimeo. 

Question of Organizing an International Professional 
Conference To Prepare the Final Text of an Interna- 
tional Code of Ethics for the Use of Information 
Personnel. Report of the Secretary-General. 
A/2691. August 16, 1954. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Constitutions, Electoral Laws and Other Legal Instru- 
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ments Relating to Political Rights of Women, 
Memorandum by the Secretary-General. A/26, 
August 18, 1954. 52 pp. mimeo. 

Election of Five Members of the International Court ¢ 
Justice. List of Candidates Nominated by jt) 
National Groups. Note by the Secretary-Genem 
A/2695. §/3281. August 20, 1954. 36 pp. mime, 

Appointments To Fill Vacancies in the Membership ¢ 
Subsidiary Bodies of the General Assembly. Unite 
Nations Administrative Tribunal. 
retary-General. A/2699. August 23, 1954. 2 Dp. 
mimeo. 

Questions Relating to Economic Development. Mem 
randum by the Secretary-General. A/2702. August 
23, 1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the Ninth 
Regular Session of the General Assembly: Item 
Proposed by Greece. Application, Under the Aw 
pices of the United Nations, of the Principle of Equi 
Rights and Self-Determination of Peoples in the Gage 
of the Population of the Island of Cyprus. Lette 
dated 16 August 1954 to the Secretary-General from 
the President of the Council of Ministers of Gree 
A/2703. August 20, 1954. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the Ninth 
Regular Session of the General Assembly: Item Pr 
posed by Burma. Complaint by the Union of Burm 
Regarding Aggression Against it by the Government 
of the Republic of China. Letter dated 20 August 
1954 from the Permanent Representative of Burma 
to the United Nations, addressed to the Secretary 
General. A/2704. August 20, 1954. 2 pp. mimeo, 

Freedom of Information: Report of the Economie and 
Social Council. Note by the Secretary-General, 
A/2705. August 23, 1954. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the Ninth 
Regular Session of the General Assembly: Item Pr 
posed by Australia. Admission to the United Nations 
of Laos and Cambodia. Cablegram dated 22 August 
1954 from the Minister for External Affairs of 
Australia, addressed to the Secretary-General 
A/2709. August 23, 1954. 1p. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the Ninth 
Regular Session of the General Assembly: Item Pro 
posed by Costa Rica. Establishment of a World Fool 
Reserve. Letter dated 22 August 1954 from the 
Permanent Representative of Costa Rica to the United 
Nations, addressed to the Secretary-General. 
A/2710. August 23, 1954. 7 pp. mimeo. 


Disarmament Commission 


Letter Dated 22 July 1954 from the Representative of 
India to the Chairman of the Disarmament Com 
mission. DC/54, July 23, 1954. 1 p. mimeo. 

Fourth Report of the Disarmament Commission. DO/%, 
July 29, 1954. 9 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Report by the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization to the Secretary-General Concerning 
the Jerusalem Incident. 8/3278. August 6, 194 
27 pp. mimeo. 
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Publication 5556 35 cents Ps 
Nearly 100 pages of official statements and documents tell the | 
story of the recent intervention of the international Communist we 


movement in Guatemala. ae 


Part One of this publication consists of statements by Secre- 
tary Dulles, Ambassador Lodge, and Ambassador Dreier, to- 
gether with the Caracas Declaration of Solidarity and U.S. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 91, reaffirming United States 
support of the Declaration. 


Ppupr ners 2 Seri’ <i 


Part Two represents a case history of a bold attempt on the 
part of international communism to get a foothold in the West- 
ern Hemisphere by gaining control of the political institutions 
of an American Republic. The situation in Guatemala has 
changed since this document was prepared. Nevertheless, it is 
the view of the Government of the United States that the facts 
in this document constitute a grim lesson to all nations and 
peoples which desire to maintain their independence. 
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Copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Please send me ~-_--------- copies of Intervention of International 
Communism in Guatemala. ' 
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